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all statoned p b in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized agents for their locality. 


The Outlook. 


The first attempt, so far as we know, to utilize the 











. energy of tides for practical purposes, is to 
‘be made at Santa Oruz on the Pacific 


Coast. A $20,000 dynamo has been con- 
structed, which will be operated by a head 
of water raised by the tide; and the elec- 
tricity thus generated will be applied to 
lighting the streets and houses, and to 
propelling the street cars. If the earth 
continues to rotate, the managers of this 
enterprise believe that their experiment 
will succeed. 


That the Manitobans will not submit te coercion, 
and that the re-establishment of separate 
schools in that province is hopeless, is 
recognized by at least one Roman Catholic 
dignitary, the Archbishop of Toronto, who 
very sensibly advises his church in the 
Dominion togive up the struggle. Twenty- 
five years ago, when Manitoba was forced 
into the Confederation, the Catholics num- 
bered half the population of 12,000; today, 
with a population of 150,000, the Catholics 
number only 15 per cent., and even this 
minority is not a unit for separate achools. 
No remedial bill that the Ottawa cabinet 
can devise will be accepted in Manitoba. 
The repudiation of separate schools is un- 
alterable. 





A Son of Maine. 


The unanimous election of Senator 
William P. Frye of Maine to the presidency 
pro tempore of the Senate was a fitting 
honor. Ten years of faithful service in the 
House and fifteen in the Senate, during 
which he has taken part in every im- 
portant issue and won the palm of being 
the most eloquent debater in Congress, to- 
gether with the fervor and sincerity of his 
character and his thorough impartiality, 
single him out as being pre-eminently 
worthy to fill the chair of the Vice Presi- 
dent in the latter’s absence. It should be 
remembered that he does not resign his sen- 
atorial rights by accepting this office. The 
Vice President can only vote when there is 
a tie, and may not leave the chair to take 
part in debate. The President pro tempore 
can vacate the chair and speak or vote on 
any question. With one of her sons leading 
the national Senate and another the na- 
tional House, and a third the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Oommittee, and a 
fourth occupying the highest judicial office 
in the country, Maine has reason for honest 
pride. 


Mr. Corbin’s Free Port Project. 


Fort Pond Bay,a deep water harbor at 
the end of Long Island, five miles west of 
Montauk Point, is the port’selected for the 
extension of the manufacturers’ bonded 
Warehouse system by Mr. Corbin and his 
associates. Instead of a single building he 
Proposes a walled port containing many 
buildings, into the harbor of which ships 
may enter or depart without paying the 
Usual fees and dues; and where foreign 
woods may be transhipped or otherwise 
handled, or raw, material manufactured for 
®xportation, and no customs be collected 
©xcept for articles entered for home use. 
The proprietors propose to bear all the ex- 
pense of opening and maintaining this 
port, including the building of breakwaters, 
the dredging of the channel, the erection of 
lights, and to conduct the affairs of the 
port under regulations drawn up by the 





Treasury Department. They will give 
bonds as now required by law in the case of 
a bonded warehouse. The project is being 
pushed before the appropriate committees 
of both houses of Congress. The only ob- 
jection that we have thus far seen is made 
by the manufacturers of Long Island, who 
maintain that permission to manufacture 
imported raw material in the proposed 
free port and ship it to foreign coun- 
tries free of duties will result in an unfair 
discrimination against outside makers. 





The New Cure for Consumption. 


Dr. Oyrus Edson, of New York, discov- 
ered it. He calls it “‘aseptolin.” [t is not 
a serum; it is simply a germicide. Its 
principle constituents are water, pilocarpin 
and phenol. It is introduced into the sys- 
tem hypodermically, thus saving the stom- 
ach from derangement. Dr. Edson was led 
to devise his remedy by noticing that 


phenol, or carbolic acid, is at all times to |. 


be found in the blood; he also observed 
that nature herself in disease increases the 
amount of carbolic acid over one thousand 
times; he concluded, therefore, that car- 
bolic acid is nature’s remedy. The diffi- 
culty of injecting phenol into the blood 
stream lay in the way; any known solution 
of it produces an abscess; Dr. Edson be- 
lieves that he has conquered this difficulty 
in his new preparation. Phenic acid and 
creosote have already been recognized as 
beneficial in tuberculous cases; these are 
administered by the mouth; Dr. Edson 
maintains that the blood itself should be 
used directly as the disinfecting medium. 
Some fifty physicians are using his prepa- 
ration both for consumption and malaria, 
and with remarkable resulte so far. Its 
immediate effect, says ite inventor, is ‘to 
directly inhibit bacterial development, 
and consequently to diminish the produc- 
tion of poisonous bacterial products.” 
Farther, “ it stimulates glandular activity.” 
The new remedy is certainly a very prom- 
ising one. In all but four cases out of 216 
in which it was used improvement followed. 





Ecuador’s Proposition. 


The Government of Ecuador has issued a 
circular to the republics on this continent 
— Northern, Oentral and Southern — sug- 
gesting that a Pan-American Oongress be 
held in August next in the Oity of Mexico. 
The primary topic proposed for considera- 
tion is “‘ the enactment of a public law of 
America which, paying due respect to all 
legitimate rights, shall give to the Ameri- 
can Monroe Doctrine all the extent that it 
desires and all the guarantee necessary to 
enforce its respect.”” Commercial relations 
and the development of industrial enter- 
prise, ‘‘ without prejudice to the interests 
and welfare of each country,’’ are also 
mentioned as subjects worthy of considera- 
tion. The circular is couched in admirable 
language, with a clear foresight of the diffi- 
culties which might arise to frustrate the 
beneficent result hoped for, and with 
special clauses which banish such diffi- 
culties from the field of discussion. It has 
not been the policy of this government 
thus far to unite with our sister republics 
for the purposes named. Years ago the 
House of Representatives adopted a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the United States 
should not become a party with the Spanish 
American republics to any joint declaration 
concerning the interference of European 
powers with their form of government; 
“ but,” the resolution reads, ‘' the people 
of the United States should be left free to 
act in any crisis in such manner as their 
feelings of friendship toward those re- 
publics and as their own honor and policy 
at the time dictate.” Present conditions 
may justify the abandonment of this con- 
servative policy; yet it is difficult to see 
what would be the practical value of con- 
curring in the enactment of “a public law 
of America” when we have already 
enacted it by an official utterance in behalf 
of one of these weaker republics which puts 
this country in risk of a war with Great 
Britain. 


Sandford Hunt Dead. 


As we were preparing the paper for 
press, the following telegram was received 
from Rey. Dr. Barl Oranston, of Oincin- 
nati, bearing date of Feb. 11: ‘“ Dr. Hunt 
died of apoplexy last night as he was 
entering the hotel.’’ This announcement 
will carry a sense of profound grief to the 








Rev. Sandford Hunt, D. D. 





Methodist Episcopal Church. Few are the 
(men who were so generally beloved, re- 
vered and honored by our Methodism. He 
did his work so loyally and with such 
unselfish devotion that he had rightly 
won a peculiar place in the confidence 
and affection of the entire church, His 
life was so well balanced, his religion 
was so pervasive, he was so free from 
unholy ambitions, and so considerate 
and tender of others, that he lived on a 
plane where not even suspicion or mis- 
apprehension reached him. He carried his 
great heart on his sleeve, and it was a de- 
light to see the guileless, honest, noble soul 
express itself. Never shall we forget the 
rare privilege which we enjoyed in going 
with him, at his request, from Boston to 
Bucksport by boat and return to attend the 
last session of the East Maine Conference. 
Sitting at his side on the steamer, he poured 
out his aspirations for the church, the Book 
Concern, and the Missionary Society, with 
a frank and delightful abandon, the impres- 
sions of which now return with painful joy. 

Dr. Hunt was born of Methodist stock in 
1825, in weatern New York, and was con- 
verted and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Oburch at the age of fifteen. He gradu- 
ated at Allegheny Oollege in 1847, taking 
the honors of his class in Latin, and the 
same year joined the Genesee Oonference, 
He early manifested unusual financial abil- 
ity in church building and as a trustee of 
educational institutions. He was elected 
to General Conference in 1872, and has 
been a member of each succeeding General 
Conference. In 1876 he was elected a 
member of the General Book Oommittee, 
and in that position showed marked ability. 
He was first elected Book Agent by the 
Book Oommittee, March 3, 1879, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Rev. Dr. 
Reuben Nelson. At the General Confer- 
ence held in Vincinnati in 1880 he was re- 
elected to that office. He has been re- 
elected with practical unanimity at each 
succeeding General Conference. Upon the 
death of Mr. Phillips he became treasurer 
of the Missionary Society and has dis- 
charged the onerous duties of that great of- 
fice with signal fidelity and wisdom, His 
death will create a painful vacancy at the 
meetings of the General Missionary Oom- 
mittee, He kept himself critically informed 
concerning every mission-field and each 
missionary, and cherished a tender and help- 
ful relation toward all. His counsel, advice 
and conservatism were invaluable in mak- 
ing the yearly appropriations, 





A greatly useful and wholly noble life is 





ended, We cannot do him anything like 
adequate justice in this sketch, which must 
of necessity be so hastily prepared for this 
issue. He was in Oincinnati at the time 
of his death, attending the meeting of the 
Book Oommittee. His residence was in 
Brooklyn, and he was a member of 8&t, 
John’s Oburch, of which Rey. Dr. J. W. 
Johnston is pastor. A wife and several 
children survive him, one of whom is Mrs. 
Sanford, wife of Rev. Dr. A. B. Sanford, 
assistant editor of the Methodist Review. 


The Bonds Awarded. 


To the Treasury officials and representa- 
tive bankers who awaited a week ago today 
in Secretary Uarlisle’s office the opening of 
the bids for $100,000,000 thirty-year 4 per 
cent. United States gold bonds, the an- 
nouncement made at 12.30 o’clock by Con- 
troller Eckles that 3,707 bids had already 
been acheduled representing subscriptions 
amounting to over $380,000,000 at prices 
ranging from par to 119, caused surprise 
and intense gratification. When it was 
learned later that the total number of bide 
was 4,644 and the amount subscribed was 
$558,269,850, and that the price ranged as 
high as 1650, the astonishment of financiers 
was extreme. Noone dreamed there was 
so much gold in the country as these figures 
implied. No one supposed that capitaliste, 
after the public credit had been so serious-. 
ly jeopardized by the silverites in the Sen- 
ate, would be eager to offer gold for the re- 
lief of a treasury which might any day be 
required to enter upon a silver basis. The 
magnificent response to the President’s 
call, offering more than five times the loan 
proposed, wis one of the most pleasing 
revelations of popular confidence in the 
rectitude and ability of the Government 
that has come to light for many a year. In 
allotting the bonds, the offer of Mr. Morgan 
to take the entire sum, or any fraction of 
it, at 110.6877 settled the price. All below 
were rejected. The 780 bids above this of- 
fer, aggregating $66,788,650, were duly 
awarded; the balance went to the syndi- 
cate represented by Mr. Morgan. The 
average price for the whole amount will be 
over 111; in other words, the Treasury will 
receive about $111,000,000 for the issue of 
$100,000,000 in bonds. The moral effect, 
not only upon our trade at home, but also 
upon our credit abroad, of this sound money 
demonstration, will be incalculable, 





A Second Step towards Cuban Recognition, 


The first step was taken by the Senate 
committee on Foreign Relations on Janu- 
ary 20in ite concurrent resolution recom- 
mending that the President request Spain, 
in a friendly spirit, to recognize Ouban bel- 
ligerency. After further deliberation this 
same committee reached the conclusion 
that ite action had been too tame and col- 
orless, considering the real condition of 
affairs in Uuba and the convictions of the 
American people, and on February 6 it sub- 
stituted for ite resolution of January 29 an- 
other, which declares that in the opinion of 
Oongress “a condition of public war” 
exists in Ouba; and “that the United 
States of America should maintain a strict 
neutrality between the contending powers, 
and accord to each all the rights of bellig- 
erents in the porte and territory of the 
United States.” This important action re- 
ceived the assent of every member of the 
committee except Mr. Oameron, who in- 
sisted on the more radical step of recug- 
nizing Ouban independence. As compared 
with the first resolution the substitute is 
certainly more consistent; for, says the 
New York Sun, “‘common sense tells that, 
if we want the Madrid government to rec- 
ognize the belligerency of the revolution- 


ists, we must begin by recognizing it our- 
selves,”’ If this second resojution is con- 
curred in by the House, there will be no 
need to appeal to Spain, as was contem- 
plated, and even the President’s signature 
will not be necessary — it being merely an 
expression of Congressional opinion. The 
responsibility of acting will be left with 
him. Oongress will have done its part. If 
he a with the law-making branch of 
the Government, he can make their con- 
viction and his operative by p 
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SOME REFORMS’ DEMANDED OF THE 
NEXT) GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
Iv. 


HE distinguished contributors to the series 
ot articles upon the above subject are: 
Revs. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., Wm. Nast Brod- 
beck, D. D., J, M. King, D. D., Pres. C. J. Little, 
D. D., Merritt Hulburd, D. D., M. M. Parkhurst, 
D. D., and J. W. Johnston, D. D. As all the pa- 
pers were to'be received before beginning pub- 
lication, each ‘bas formulated his views without 
knowledge of what the others have written. Dr. 
Hamilton’s contribution appeared in the issue 
of Jan. 1, Dr. Brodbeck’s in Jan. 15, and Dr. 
King’s in Jan. 29. 


President Charlies J. Little, D. D. 


;\IRST of all, let the General Confer- 
ence 
Reform Itself. 

It is an altogether unique, but a clumsy 
and inefficient, body; un-American and 
un-English; barnacled all over with absurd 
traditions and loaded down with incoherent 
habits. So true is this that the committee 
of arrangements instinctively select for ita 
sessions a place of exhibition rather 
than a place of deliberation; quite uncon- 
sciously they think of it as a spectacle, a 
collection of human curiosities, a group of 
performers, and hence provide for it nota 
work-shop or a.room for ‘‘ conversation,” 
but a show: ground, avast space where men 
can be seen while they bellow! 

To begin witb, 


The Bishops ! 


Oould anything be more astonishing than 
their relation to the General Conference? 
Silent as mummies, except when presiding, 
all individuality lost in the fiction of epis- 
copal unity, they are driven to the alterna- 
tive of complete inaction or of indirect in- 
fluence. Secretaries and editors abound in 
numbers and in words. What principle si- 
lences one kind of officer and gives full liber- 
ty to the other ? The Bishops, whose duty it 
is to travel through the connection at large, 
who, accordingly, must know most about 
the church, its needs, its perils, ite wishes, 
ite possibilities — the Bishops must be mute 
as marble while these topics are discussed. 

To preserve the charming picture of uni- 
ty the episcopal report is pared down to 
pleasing platitudes or dovetailed into cun- 
ning compromises. No Bishop among 
them speaks his whole mind, and as they 
may not speak frankly for themselves, 
others make bold to speak for them, They 
are quoted freely, and often incorrectly, in 
private conversation — always, of course, 
with the best of intentions. 

A secretary may be chairman of the com- 
mittee that examines his administration; 
no one makes a protest, But any proposi- 
tion looking to the participation of the 
Bishops in debate sete every demagogue to 
howling and provokes a panic. Which is 
the more dangerous — open, manly, vigor- 
ous speech, or secret and indirect manipu- 
lation? Which is better for the church — an 
episcopal unanimity of compromise, or the 
deliberate, though differing, opinions of 
powerfal, well-furnished and conscientious 
minds ? 

Who imposed this burden of silence? 
Where is the statute that dooms these men 
to four weeks of mute, inglorious, speech- 
leas spectatorship, broken only by flashes of 
presidential authority ? 

Pass from the Bishops to 


The Committees. 


What wonderful and fearsome things our 
standing committees are! Huge centipedes, 
a leg for every Conference! Why should 
the first man chosen by his fellow-preachers 
represent his Conference in the committee 
on the Episcopacy? This was logical 
enough before the admission of lay dele- 
gates; but not so now. Laymen are as com- 
petent to discuss the effectiveness of Bish- 
ops and reforms in the episcopacy as pre- 
siding elders or editors or secretaries. Will 
the reader kindly guess how many laymen 
have ever served on this committee ? The 
riddle is a very easy one, there’s really 
nothing in it. And the committee on the 
Itinerancy, whose deliberations are so vital 
to the laity, is almost although not quite so 
bad. 

But, furthermore, why one from every 
Oonference ? This places the power with 
those who represent a minority, and a very 
decided minority, of ministers and mem- 
bers. Mississippi has equal power with 
Michigan, and Montana with, New York. 
Does the House of Representatives have a 
committee of Ways and Means consisting 
of one from each State? Why should we 
carry the locality craze to {such monstrous 
length ? Of course something can be said 
in ite defence. ; As Macaulay declared about 





Parliament, a system that required mem- 
bers to be red-headed would have doubtless 
some advantages. But this idolatry of 
Conference lines is absurd and mischiev- 
ous, because it is outrageously unjust. 
These committees are not what they pre- 
tend to be; they are not representative. If 
the reader will take the General Minutes 
and caloulate for himself the preponderance 
of the weaker Oonferences in the great 
committees, he will then be able to under- 





grinding machine created at the close of 
the session! What a wretched business it 
was! ; 

Why cannot we have 


A Calendar ? 


Why cannot the committee on Rules be in- 
structed to report one? Let definite hours 
be assigned to each committee. Let the 
time allotted to each report be fixed by the 
chairman or the member in charge of it, 
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President Charles J. Little. 


Dr. Little was born in Philadelphia in 1840, At the age of twenty-one he was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania and became a member of the Philadelphia Conference the follow- 
ing year. In 1870 he went to Berlin, Germany, where he spent one year in the study of history and 
philosophy. In 1874 he was elected to fill the chair of Philosophy in Dickinson College at Carlisle, 
Pa. Here he remained until 1885, when he was called by the trustees of Syracuse University to be 


professor of history and logic in that institution. 


Six successful years as instructor had marked 


his career at Syracuse when he was elected to the chair of Historical Theology at Garrett Biblical 
Institute. Upon the decease of President H. A. Ridgaway, he was elected president of the Insti- 
tute. He was an influential member of the General Conferences of 1888 and 1892. President Little 
ranks among the foremost educators of the age. Asa writer, both in the vigor of his thought and 
the beauty of his style, he has but few equals in the church. 





stand how a minority has been shaping | 
legislation for us almost unperceived. | 

Let these committees be reduced in num- 
ber, and let them represent in their major- 
ities the majority of the church. How can 
this be done? Easily enough. Let com- 
mittees appointed on the present plan 
serve as electors for a smaller committee, | 
each member casting a vote proportional | 
to his constituency. And let it be provided | 
that one-fourth at least of those elected 
shall be laymen. Such committees need be 
no larger than the leading committees of | 
the House of Representatives. Or the | 
same end can be reached through assem- 
blies of the delegates in General Confer- 
ence districts. Thus we elect members of 
the Book Oommittee and the Missionary 
Committee. Why not members of the 
standing committees in similar fashion ? 
Too much intrigue and mancuvre, some 
one suggests. Well, possibly a shadow of 
this Satan darkens sometimes these meet- 
ings of the sons of God. Darkens, I say; of 
course he never decides. But there is little 
pith in this objection, as the committees 
that are chosen show. Select committees 
were a favorite device at Omaha. One or 
two of them created a suspicion of careful 
picking, not to say packing, for a purpose. 
And there’s the rub. The man who asks 
a special committee for his project usually 
has his slate prepared. To be sure it may 
be broken for him; but it is just as well to 
run no risks. The truth is, committees are 
the cruz of legislative management; to con- 
trol them is to determine most things. 
How best to make them is indeed a difficult 
problem, but too important to be shirked 
or bungled. 

Useless, however, will be the reformation 
of committees without a revolution in our 
methods of discussing their reports. Some 
of us at Omaha, who would have preferred 
to debate, deliberately sacrificed our op- 
portunities and exasperated our inflated 
brethren by determined application of the 
previous question. And why? In the vain 
hope of saving time for the reports. And 











yet ascore of these were crushed in the 


and let the hours assigned to each commit- 
tee be observed as sacredly as a railroad 
schedule. Oh! but the elections! Let the 
elections occupy their portion and no more 
of each day’s session. Why must every- 
thing be sacrificed to these elections? Oh! 
but such a plan would limit all debate! 
Bless you, brother! Do we not limit it now, 
in the stupidest fashion, by our pitiful 
three-minute and two-minute rules? Is it 
not wiser and nobler to measure the mag- 
nitude of questions in advance and to fix 
deliberately the decent limits of discus- 
sion? Let the majority and minority rep- 
resentatives of committees make closing 
speeches of ten minutes each. Let the re- 
mainder of the time be divided equally be- 
tween opposing sides. Let us have, when 
necessary, brief but dignified and decorous 
debate. A rattle of excited exclamations 
is something different. It may afford relief 
to overheated participants, but it is mis- 
using language to term it a discussion. If 
we had prepared a calendar at Omaha, 
would we have suffered the grotesque be- 
wilderments of the Hamiltonian boom- 
erang? If we had tried it at New York, 
would we have turned the ludicrous somer- 
sault on episcopal districts that adorned 
the closing session? 

Again, I suggest that the laymen be al- 
lowed without remonstrance to avail them- 
selves of their right to 


A Separate Vote. 


Equal representation has been denied 
them — foolishly enough, it seems to me. 
Let them use their only compensation free- 
ly and as often as they choose. They rep- 
resent a constituency outnumbering that of 
the clerical delegates by the million. The 
voice of the laity ought to be heard dis- 
tinctly and recorded separately on every 
vital question. If the voice of the lay del- 
egates in General Conference is not the 
voice of our laity, what is it? If it is, none 
need to know it and to ponder it more than 
their clerical brethren. Thus far lay-del- 
egation has disappointed friends and ene- 
mies alike. It has not by any means ac- 





complished the predictions of its advo- 
cates; it has,on the other hand, wrought 
no disasters and brought about no cata- 
clysms. Its failures are due to the halting, 
half-hearted application of the principle on 
which it rests — the principle of lay co-op- 
eration in every movement of the church. 
Laymen, however, are compelled to clamor 
and struggle for this free and full partici- 
pation. Their presence in the General 
Conference produces friction directly they 
assert their undisputed rights in questions 
fraught with eager interest. Imagine what 
a bubbub we should have if the laymen de- 
manded a separate vote in the election of 
editors and Bishops! And yet their claim 
to equal representation is set aside with 
cool indifference. One thing or the other! 
Let the clergy grant this claim or let 
them accept without a murmur the conse- 
quence of their refusal, the vote by orders 
in every vital question, elections not ex- 
cepted. 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 








HOW TO BE CONVERTED. 


Rev. Theodvre L. Cuyler, D. D. 


66 Y reason and my conscience tell me 

that I ought to be a Christian, and 1 
often wish that I were one. But the Bible tells 
me that ‘Except ye be converted, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven;’ how shall 
I be converted? Conversion implies a new 
heart; but my heart is hard and stubborn; how 
can I change it?”’ 

Thes3 questions may be agitated by many of 
my readers; they are of such vital importance 
as to demand plain and direct answers. To 
shut Jesus Christ out of the heart means spirit- 
ual death; it shuts the soul out of heaven, I 
would say to this honest inquirer: If you use 
the means as diligently for the softening and 
converting of your heart as you have been 
using them for many years to harden your 
heart, you will soon become a sincere and 
useful Obristian. The first one is honest and 
importanate prayer. Jesus Christ says that the 
regeneration of a sinful heart is the work of 
the Holy Spirit. Pray to the Holy Spirit that 
He will take away your stony heart and give 
you what the Bible calis “the heart of flesh.” 
As you have sinned grievously, you may well 
pray for forgiveness; you may well pray for light, 
guidance, and help; but, chiefest of all, pray 
for the Holy Spirit’s renewing and converting 
power on your wicked heart. Don’t be satis- 
fled with “asking prayers” of other people. 
This may be only a snare if you rely on it. 
Pray for yourself. Go at once to “ headquar- 
ters;’’ this momentous matter must be settled 
between you and your Saviour. Beséech the 
Holy Spirit to break down the door that shuts 
out Christ. 

There is a great temptation to excuse your 
sins to yourself. None of your excuses are such 
as you would dare to offer on the day of judg- 
ment. Instead of excusing your sinsand try- 
ing to palliate them, strive earnestly to break 
off from them. Make the resolute attempt upon 
the very first sin to which you are tempted. 
Set yourself against sin, and call for the Spir- 
it’s power to help you conquer it. Conversion 
means renouncing of sin, and noone has even 
begun to serve Jesus Christ until he has de- 
clared war upon his favorite appetites and lusts 
and passions. 

Ualess you sincerely desire to become a Uhris- 
tian, you never will become one; if you do de- 
sire it, employ every means and influence that 
may change the current of your affections from 
selfish and sinful things toward Christ. Read- 
ing God’s Word is one of these means; studying 
Christ’s character and claims on you is another; 
turning away from sinful compantonships is an- 
other; setting your face like a flint against all 
attempts to draw you back into old habits or 
entanglements which might tend to harden 
your heart the more. Above all, pray, and still 
more pray for the Spirit’s power. 

As you area free moral agent, you are to use 
every means for changing your heart. If a 
drunkard desires to be delivered from his bond- 
age to the bottle, he is not content with simply 
willing to become a sober man. He takes cer- 
tain steps. He puts the bottle out of his house; 
he avoids the society of those who would tempt 
him to drink; he makes a solemn pledge of en- 
tire abstinence, and not only uses such whole- 
some physical tonics as may sustain him in his 
struggle with his old enemy, but he implores 
the help of Almighty God. These means faith- 
fully employed may give him the victory, a 
they gave it to John B. Gough and other con- 
verted inebriates. Suppose that a young man 
had become intensely attached to a beautiful 
and fascinating woman, but had discovered 
that an alliance with her would be fraught 
with danger to his peace and welfare; would it 
be enough for him simply to will a change in 
his affections? That might be a futile failure. 
But if he should resolutely avoid her ensnaring 
society; if he should destroy every keepsake that 
would recall her memory; if when he thought of 
her he kept before his mind only what was of- 
tensive and unworthy; and if he sought for him- 
self purer and worthier associations, he might 
by these means overcome his former perilous 
passion. That would mean towards her a change 
of heart. 

It is trae, my friend, that the Holy Spirit 
alone can do the mighty work of regenerating 
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your soul. Too deeply, too intensely you can- 
not hold to this solemn fact. It is, therefore, 
of infinite importance that you co-operate with 
the Holy Spirit. Refusing to do this, you 
grieve the Spirit; you quench the Spirit. You 
will never be converted while working against 
that blessed Spirit which points you to Christ, 
and strives to draw you to Christ. Whatever 
the Spirit presses you to do — whether in re- 
fusing a temptation or performing a right 
deed — do it promptly. Whatever you can do 
to please Jesus Christ, do it promptly. Shut 
your ears to the fatal foolishness that you are 
merely “ passive” in conversion. You are not 
so. Repentance of sin is an act of the mind, 
and faith is a hundred miles deeper than an 
intellectual belief in Jesus Christ; it is the 
act of clinging to Him and joining your whole 
self to Him. The very w * conversion ” 
signifies turning right around; it is your 
turning away from sin and self-seeking and 
self-living and turning to Jesus Christ, your 
atoning Saviour, with full purpose to obey 
Him. There is no more passivity in all this 
than there is in eating, or breathing, or walk- 
ing. 

Perhaps too much has been said against 
“ feeling ” in the process of conversion. Hatred 
is a feeling, and you must hate sin; love isa 
feeling, and I cannot conceive of a person’s 
being thoroughly converted without feeling 
ashamed of his former wicked self and feel- 
ing love to bis Redeemer and his fellow- 
creatures. The more squarely you face your- 
self, the more conviction of sin you will feel; 
the more you face your suffering, dying, aton- 
ing Saviour, the more will your hard heart 
be melted into penitence. Oome up close to 
the Cross, my friend, and look at yourself 
there! Look onward to the day of judgment, 
and see how you feel there as a rejecter of 
Jesus Christ who trampled on His redeeming 
love! Look at the good you may do as a faith- 
ful, earnest, useful, courageous Christian, and 
then fervently pray to the Holy Spirit to make 
you one. Work with Him! As Spurgeon used 
tosay: ‘‘ The way to doa thing is — to doit.” 
— N. Y. Evangelist. 








A CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF CHARITY. 


Rev. Joha 8. Simon, 


T is a striking fact that, although Meth- 
odism holds such a prominent position 
in Bristol, England, Mr. W. Howell Davies, 
a loyal son of our church, is the first Meth- 
odist who has ever filled the dignified posi- 
tion of mayor of the city. He is in every 
way worthy of the honor. I have thought 
that it would be of interest to Americans if 
I sketched my experiences at the opening 
of the year, as they throw a kindly light 
upon the character of the chief magistrate 
of Bristol. : 

It is New Year’s day, and we are seated 
in the Mayor’s “‘ semi-state " carriage. The 
Mayoress and the Mayor’s chaplain are 
with us. We roll across the old drawbridge, 
on one side of which is affixed a tablet bear- 
ing the names of John and Sebastian Cabot. 
Glancing towards the left, we see afar off 
the statue of Edward Oolston, the great 
philanthropist. The old man leans upon 
his staff, with his head bowed. He seems 
to be brooding over the miseries of the 
world. Nearer to us stands the vivacious 
statue of Edmund Burke. The artist has 
caught the orator in a moment of torrential 
eloquence, such as came to him in the 
Guildhall, Bristol, on the 6th of September, 
1780, when he poured out his noble eulo- 
gium on John Howard. Across the years 
comes the music of the memorable words: 
‘“* He has visited all Europe... . to dive 
into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into 
the infection of hospitals, to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depres- 
sion and contempt, to remember the for- 
gotten, to attend the neglected, to visit the 
forsaken, and to compare and collate the 
distresses of all men in all countries. His 
plan is original, and it is as full of genius as 
it is of humanity. It was a voyage of discov- 
ery — acircumnavigation of charity.” As 
we pass along Olare St. toward Oorn St. and 
the Council House, these words sound in 
our heart like the chiming of mellow bells. 

At the Oouncil House we alight, and, 
while the Mayor is robing, we will pause to 
explain the nature of our “‘ voyage of dis- 
covery.” Mr. Davies, instead of following 
the example of his predecessors and cele- 
brating the advent of the New Year by a 
banquet at the Mansion House, determined 
that he would 


Feast the “Aged Poor” of Bristol. 


Mentioning his determination to Mr. W. A. 
Todd, the high sheriff, that gentleman 
asked to be allowed to share the expense 
of the festivities. To this co-partnership 
in charity the Mayor consented. The min- 
isters of all churches and the councilors of 
the wards entered into the scheme with 
énthusiasm. Upwards of five thousand in- 
Vitations were issued, the invitations being 
conveyed by Mansion House cards, which 


will, doubtless, be cherished by their recipi- 
ents in memory of New Year’s day, 1896. 
Shortly after four o’clock we start on our 
“ circumnavigation of charity.”” The critic 
will stumble at the word “ circumnaviga- 
tion,” but really there is something in the 
solemn progress of a state coach which is 
so much like gliding over a swaying sea 
that we cannot consent to abandon Burke’s 
fine word, clamor the critic never so loudly. 
Our coach has been joined by the carriage 
of the high sheriff, who is accompanied by 
his wife and daughter and his chaplain. 
Another carriage containing “‘ the gentle- 
men of the press”? and the Mayor’s two 
sons completes the civic procession. 

Now we cross the Bristol bridge, and 
turn down Redcliff Street. The tall ware- 
houses shadow us for a time, but, at last, we 
emerge upon the space which is adorned by 
the historic church, Our thoughts are busy, 
We are in search of the “ aged poor,” but 
as we pass Redcliff Ohurch we catch a 
glimpse of the statue of Chatterton, — 


“ the marvelous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride.” 


Suppose some one had organized an expedi- 
tion and had succored him in his misery! 
But imagination refuses to picture a Ohat- 
terton in ‘comfortable circumstances.” 
Grim clouds and jagged lightnings fitly 
frame the picture of his gloomy life. 

But the carriage has stopped, and we 
must join the procession which marches 
into the Salvation Army barracks. The 
red robe and gold chain of the Mayor and 
the court dress and glittering swerd-hilt of 
the high sheriff, make a deep impression 
upon the small boys who stand agape at the 
entrance. Slatternly women, hugging quer- 
ulous babies, also gaze upon us with wonder 
in their eyes. We enter the hall, and march 
up to the platform on which we see, with 
some anxiety, that a formidable brass band 
is arrayed, The cheers rise and fall; and 
then the Mayor and the high sheriff 
utter kindly words of greeting and of 
good wishes for the new year. Then the 
cheers ring out again as we retire, 
and drive off to the next centre, which 
is the parish-room in Guinea Street. 
A question elicits the information that this 
room stands on the site of the old chapel in 
which John Wesley preached — the chapel 
which was, in a sense, the contemporary of 
the ‘‘Room” in the Horsefair. As the 
speeches are being delivered, our truant 
thoughts are busy with the past, and re-cre- 
ate some of the scenes which were enacted 
in the vanished building. But the Mayor is 
a relentless man of business; he has con- 
structed his time-table, and it has to be 
worked out to the tick of the clock; so our 
dreams are dissipated, and we drive once 
more through the shadows of the descend- 
ing night. 

We are now passing along the “ New 
Out,” in which ‘“* Cut” the black and slug- 
gish river creeps. Our faces are turned 
towards a land of fragrance. Ohemical 
works, soap factories, and tanneries make 
up a bouquet de Bristol which staggers a 
guileless stranger. To muse in such an at- 
mosphere is impossible. We must dash 
through our work. We visit the schools 
where the old people are assembled, and 
everywhere the hoste find happy faces and 
are accorded a rapturous welcome. 

And now the night is gloomy with the 
darkness that often preludes the rising of 
the moon. The gas-lamps stand stark and 
blear in the narrow streets, occasional floods 
of orange light stream from public-houses, 
and, pow and again, a green blaze indicates 
that a progressive citizen has invested in 
an incandescent burner. We long for the 
glare of the electric light burning yonder 
in the centre of the city, for we are driving 
through streets into which a mayor’s car- 
riage has never previously ventured. It is 
a relief to find ourselves at last in 


The Parish of Temple, 


and to catch sight of the church tower atilt 
against the slowly brightening sky. That 
leaning tower is a landmark in Methodist 
history. Charles Wesley was excluded 
from the sacrament in that church, and 
marched away to Kingswood with his col- 
liers and administered the Lord’s Supper to 
them in an unconsecrated building in de- 
fiance of ecclesiastical law. But we have 
been sprinkled with the torch of Father 
Christmas, 80 dismiss the excluding vicar 
from our mind. We think of the old pam- 
phlet which recites the story of the casting 
out of the evil spirit from a girl in Temple 
Church. The foul fiend was so mad that, 
as he flew away, he dealt the tower a mighty 
blow which made it stagger. From that 
moment it has leaned a little to one side. If 
Americans doubt the truth of this story, 





let them come over here and verify facts on 
the spot, 

As we hasten after the Mayor into the 
room, a picture shines before us that chases 
the recollection of bigotry and diablerie 
from our mind. We seem to see the quiet 
figure of good Mr. Easterbrook, the vicar 
of Temple, who was the friend of John 
Wesiey. How he would have rejoiced in 
the Mayor’s beneficence! He was a keen- 
sighted and broad-souled man, who appre- 
ciated the Methodist society so highly that 
he was accustomed to send persons who 
were awakened under his ministry to the 
classes which met in the Methodist preach- 
ing-houses. He worked his parish with 
splendid heroism. Henry Moore, when he 
preached his funeral sermon in the Meth- 
odist chapel, Bristol, stated that Mr. East- 
erbrook “actually preached a sermon in 
every house in his large parish. The work 
took him about two years.” In addition, 
Charles Atmore says: “It is well known 
that he abridged himself in all his necessa- 
ry expenses, and denied himself many of 
the lawful comforts of life, that he might 
relieve the destitute. And when all the 
worldly goods which his station in the 
church put him in possession of had failed, 
the merciful Lord, whose Spirit had excited 
him, stirred up many to assist him in his 
labor of love,”” No wonder that John Wes- 
ley and Joseph Easterbrook loved each 
other! Their hearts glowed with the fire 
taken from the same altar— the altar of 
the cross of Him who was rich, but who for 
our sakes became poor. 

We quit the parish of Temple, and once 
more are plunging through a labyrinth of 
narrow streets. The Mayor’s coachman 
hae to exercise the utmost skill to pi- 
lot us safely from haven to haven. We 
are on our way to Shaftesbury Hall and 
Barton Hill, and the intricacy of Bristol to- 
pography is being pleasingly indicated. 
Once or twice we hesitate. We congratu- 
late ourselves on being in the “ semi- 
state’ carriage; if we had been in “ full 
state,’ our adventures would have resem- 
bled those of poor Louis XVI. in his ber- 
line, that ponderous vehicle whose grinding 
wheels rumble through Oarlyle’s graphic 
description of the ‘* Night of Spurs.” Fort- 
nately the Mayor’s knowledge of the out- 
lying districts of Bristol is almost un- 
rivaled, and when that fails helpful hints 
are given by compassionate wayfarers. 
Having explored the purlieus of St. Phil- 
ip’s, it is with a sense of relief that we find 
ourselves on our way to the district ward. 
We stop at St. Barnabas’ Church, and have 
to walk a short distance to the schools 
where the “aged poor” are assembled. 
All along our course the street boys have 
been interested in our progress. A few of 
them cluster at the gate of St. Barnabas. 
With the keen instinct of their race they 
have discovered that an “ entertainment ”’ 
is going on in the school, but they are 
slightly puzzled by the arrival of such gor- 
geously attired guests. Suddenly one of 
them strikes out a brilliant idea. As we 
pass down the lane we hear the whispered 
explanation: ‘“‘Don’t you see? They’re 
going to act!” 

After a hasty visit to Brunswick school, 
comes 

One of the Chief Pleasures of the Evening. 


The event is not in the time table, but has 





to be smuggled in by reason of the inter- 


cessions of the Mayoress. The Mayor ard 
Mrs. Davies, in addition to their hospital- 
ity towards the poor old people of Bristol, 
have also entertained the members of the 
“ Youth’s Section”? of the Young Men’s 
Obristian Association which has its centre 
in St. James’ Square. On our way to the 
school-room of the Broadmead Baptist 
Ohapel, we look into the spacious lecture- 
hall in which the lads are assembled. What 
ajoy to see so many bright young faces, 
and to hear the ringing voices that join in 
repeated cheers! We must confess that our 
survey of the aged poor of Bristol has 
made us somewhat depressed. On so many 
of the old people’s faces there has been a 
settled look of sadness. The tea and enter- 
tainment have produced a flickering light 
of happiness that played above the som- 
breness, but we have felt that the happiness 
was only transitory, and that the light 
would vanish when the desolate home was 
reached. But in St. James’ Square all is 
reversed. The settled look is of guileless 
jollity, and that look is urclouded by a trace 
of care. Why indulge the melancholy re- 
flection that life, the cunning artist, will 
touch these young faces with gentle strokes, 
will soften down the sprightliness, will fill 
the heart with aching and the eyes with 
tears? Let us rather respond to the chal- 
lenge: “For the Mayor and Mayoress, 
Hip! Hip! Hurrah! ” 

Our “ circumnavigation of charity’ has 
led us along a course frequently traversed 
by John Wesley, and now we drive intoa 
neighborhood which is haunted by his pres- 
ence. We are in the Horsefair, and our 
cavalcade is drawn up at the door of the 
Baptist school-room. The Horsefair is full 
of flashing lights and tuneful organ-strains. 
Near us merry-go-rounds giddily whirl. 
Our high- bred steeds, unaccustomed to ple- 
beian gayeties, develop a tendency to stand 
on their hind legs as the mimic horses 
circle and canter. We leave them, and look 
in upon the “ aged poor” gathered in the 
school-room; then we re-enter our carriage 
and push on to the Hotwells. We have vis- 
ited nearly twenty centres, and our toils 
have begun to tell upon us. We once 
more think of John Wesley, borne to the 
Hotwells in the time of his critical illness, 
and we comfort ourselves with the thought 
that he so swiftly recruited his health that 
he was able to begin to write his Notes on 
the New Testament in the midst of his 
pleasant surroundings. Trinity parish 
room and Hope Ohapel room are visited, 
and then we turn our horses’ heads towards 
Park Street. Slowly we climb the steep as- 
cent, visit the Hannah More Hall, and then 
conclude our cruise at St. John’s school- 
room, Durdham Down. 

Oar “ circumnavigation of charity ” has 
occupied five hours, and has enabled us 
to see 
A Panorama of Human Need and Sadness and 

Gratitude. 


Many are the pictures that will find a place 
in the chamber of memory; only one will 
we now touch as with the etcher’s needle. 
It wasascene often repeated. When the 
speaking was over, and the Mayor was leav- 
ing the room, as he passed down the nar- 
row path which was bordered with his 
thankful — again and again a trem- 
bling hand was stretched out to touch his 
a | and a weary voice sighed, ‘‘ God bless 
you! ” 


Bristol, England. 
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flavor. 


Receipt book free. Send stamp and address. 
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ishing Oo,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


A visit to Washington at this season is full of 
interest, The numerous important matters be- 
fore the House and Senate insure a memorable 
session of Congress. Royal Blue Line person- 
ally conducted Excersions to Washington leave 
Boston Feb. 19, April3and 15,and May 6. §23 
covers transportation, hotel accommodations 








and ex . For illustrated iti 
address A. J. Siemene, N.E.A,, 211 Washing. 
ton \St.,:Boston. 





“ Pure and Sure.” 


Cleveland's 


BAKING POWDER. 


it keep their freshness and 


The reason is, the leavening power comes from 
pure cream of tartar and soda, nothing else whatever. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 
An organization for men inside the churoh, with relig- 
ious, social, business, cane and death benefits. Bend 
for printed matter to the Christian Industrial League, 
Springfield, Mass. 





MANUAL ORCAN FOR SALE. 


The Mathewson street Methodist Episcopal Charch 
Providence, BR. 1., offer their ine Two Manual Organ for 
sale. 

It has compass OO to G, 56 notes, and << compase 
OCO to O, % notes, with 930 pipes. eight, 18 feet, % 
inches; width, 12 feet, 4 inches; depth, 9 feet. 0 about 
# black walnut upholstered spring seat pews 16 feet 
long. For full information apply to 


WILLIAM H. WASHBURN, 


26 Custom House St., Providence, KR. I. 
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DEDICATION OF THE DEACONESS 
HOSPITAL. 


HE most gratifying and significant event 
ia connection with New England Meth- 
odism that we have been permitted to witness 
took place, Wednesday, Feb. 5, in the dedica- 
tion of a Methodist Hospital for this city and 
for New England. The estate joining the New 
England Deaconess Home at 693 Massachusetts 
Ave., shown in the accompanying electrotype, 
has been purchased, and after most thorough 
overhauling, refitting and furnishing, is trans- 
tormed into a model home hospital. The walls 
all over the house are finished in a soft cream 
tint, the woodwork is white, and the floors hard 
pine. The windows are draped with soft, plain, 
white muslin, which is not only ornamental but 
cleansed. The furniture, which has all 
been contributed either by individuals or or- 
ganizations, is simple, dainty ani appropriate, 
and everywhere are little homelike touches and 
evidences of personal thoughtfulness, that go 
so farto assuage the pain of the sufferer or re- 
lleve the ted/um of convalescence. 

In the basement are the dining-room, kitch- 
en, laundry and other domestic apartments, 

On the first floor are the A. N. Williams room, 
which is to be used as a maternity ward, the of- 
fice and reception-room, the living rooms of 
the head nurse and her assistant, and the well- 
supplied medicine closet. 

The next floor is the medical ward, the main 
room in which is furnished’ by three Cambridge 
missionary societies, in memory of Mrs. Har- 
rlet M. Warren, wife of President Warren of 
Boston University, Mrs. Mary A. Lewin and 
Mrs. Henry 9. Houghton. It has two beds for 
adults and one for achild. The rooms are uni- 
formly furnished with white-draped iron bed- 
steads, metal washstands painted white, neat 
little bedside tables with iron frame and glass 
top, on each of which was set out on Wednes- 
day a dainty service of china, silver and glass 
tor serving an appetizing meal to the patients. 
The large rear room is called the Holt room, and 
is furnished by two sisters, Mrs. ©. 8. Nutter 
and Miss Mery E. Holt. A cozy little hall bed- 
room is fitted up by the King’s Daughters of 
People’s Temple, the silver being marked with 
“I, H.N.,” the symbolic letters of the society, 
and the walls hueg with appropriate mottoes, 
calendars and pictures. 

The surgical ward is on the third floor. Here 
the largest room is called the ‘“‘ Lasell room,” 
and is furnished by friends of the work in La- 
sell Seminary and Auburndale. Its general 
character is much like that of the “ Cambridge 
room ” beneath, and it contains the same num- 
ber of beds. The‘ Rogers room,’ furnished by 
the Baker Memorial Church and the Dorchester 
Epworth League in memory of a former pastor, 
Rev. Dr. C. 8. Rogers, contains two beds, A 
picture of Dr. Rogers hangs over the mantel in 
this room. Asmall room for private patients, 
called the “Marian E. Douglass room,” is 
equipped by her mother. The chief interest in 
this ward centres in the operating room, which 
is supplied with a table of the latest design, 
shelves of heavy plate glass and three Welsbach 
burners to supply artificial light. 

On the upper floor are the four nurses’ rooms, 
which have been fitted up mainly by their own 
efforts and to suit their individual tastes. 

The Hospital was thrown open for inspection 
in the afternoon, and large numbers of inter- 
ested friends examined it, only to express in 
glad surprise their gratification at the consum- 
mation of such a grand Christian enterprise. 
The opening exercises began at 3 o’clock witha 
brief but very fitting address by Rev. John 
Galbraith, Ph. D. He believed the location of 
the Hospital the best that could be chosen. Al- 
though it would seem as if Boston had institu” 
tions enough of this sort, there was none where 
a fatal case would be received. This was an 
opportunity for the N. E. Deaconess Hospital. 
It was also to be a kindly Christian home as 
well aaa hospital,and this would provea dis- 
tinctive characteristic. 

At 4,A.N. Williams, of South Boston, spoke 
on the gospel of love as pertaining to deaconess 
and hospital work, referring to the deaconesses 
in the early Christian Church and the revival of 
the order more than a half century ago. The 
first deaconess hospital was opened in Germany 
in 1836, and is today one of the world’s centres 
of philanthropic work. 

Rev. C. L. Goodell spoke very appropriately, 
saying that the deaconesses were following close- 
ly the example set by Christ in His earthly minis- 
trations, and set forth the importance of having 
Christian care for the sick and suffering. 

The more formal part of the dedication oc- 
curred in the evening and was attended by as 
many as could gain admission to the house. 

Rev. Dr. W. N. Brodbeck, president of the 
board of managers, conducted the services, 
opening them with brief but very happy re- 
marks, in which he stated that the desire for 
this institution had existed ever since the Dea- 
coness Home had been opened six years before, 
but that they had hardly dared to hope that it 
would come so soon. He paid a touching trib- 
ute to “Mother Mitchell,” who had made the 
first direct gift for the Deaconess Hospital, but 
had passed away before she saw her hope real- 
ized. Dr. Brodbeck stated that the hospital 
building had cost §8,000, of which $3,000 had to 
be paid down, the trustees giving a note for the 
remainder to run three years: $1,500 of the 
$3,000 had to be borrowed, and payment falls 
due on Feb, 23. The interior of the building 
had to be practically made over, the expenses of 
repairing amounting to $3,000, of which $700 re- 


$300 to put them in good running order. 


Testament Institution.”” The address, by ear- 


mained to be paid, making a total of $2,200 
which it was necessary to raise almost imme- 
diately. The operating room, which had been 
furnished at an expense of §250, was yet unpaid 
for, and the laundry and kitchen required about 


The dedicatory address was made by Rev. 
Charles Parkhurst, D. D., editor of Zion’s Hur- 
ALD, who spoke upon “The Hospital a New 


nest and general request, is published in full 
below. In introducing him Dr. Brodbeck said 





allow me to share in the public congratulations 
of this hour. 

lL shall refer briefly to the familiar but fanda- 
mental 


Facts which Attest that the Hospital is a 
New Testament Institution. 


No one can bea critical and devout student of 
the life of Christ and of the early church with- 
out being convinced that it was intended that 
Christianity should have a perpetual and very 
direct ministry to the body, The life and the 
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Deaconess Home and Hospital, Boston. 





that Dr. Parkhurst was the first to raise the 
cry for a Methodist Hospital in Boston. After 
the address the following dedicatory hymn, 
written by Miss Mary B. Lunn, was sung: — 


“Dear Lord, we ask Thy blessing now 
Upon this sacred place; 
Oh, may Thy Spirit here abide 
With every needed grace! 


“ May these who serve in Thy blest same 
Be filled with Thine ewn love; 
And ta their service make this Home 
Atype of heaven above. 
** May those who come to us in pain 
Of body, or of mind, 
By Thy rich blessing on the means, 
Here health and comfort find. 


* Bless Thou the frieads, who, for Thy sake, 
This restful Home have given; 
And may we work together here 
Till all shall meet in heaven.” 


Rev. W. R. Clark, D. D., brought the exercises 
toaclose with a very tender and impressive 
dedicatory prayer. 

The officers of the institution are: Dr. W. N. 
Brodbeck, president; Prof. C. OC. Bragdon, vice- 
president; Miss Georgia Whidden, secretary; 
Mrs. J. W. Cushing, treasurer; Mr. George B. 
Atwood, auditor; Miss Mary &. Lunn, superin- 
tendent; Miss Nellie L. Hibbard, principal of 
training school; Miss Abbie L. Punchard, su- 
perintending nurse of hospital. 

The Hospital, though under the supervision 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will be open 
toall,as far as the capacity of the house will 
admit. Physicians of the leading schools will 
be employed. A nurse deaconess receives 
only the nominal compensation allowed to any 
deaconess in the Home — §7a month. As the 
affairs of the Hospital are to be administered on 
the most economical basis, the charges, when 
made, will be reasonable, 





Pe a meeting of the Hospital Committee, held 

b. 6, it was ge poo 4 veeed that the thanks 
to Rev. Charles 
Parkhurst, ee p3 his vee dedicatory 


address, the publication of the same in 
the coming issue of ZIon’s HBRALD be ear- 
nestly requested. 


Wm. Nast BRODBECK, 
Chairman of Committee. 


The Hospital a New Testament Institution. 


Address by Ruv. CuaRLes PARkuURsT, D. D. 
Dedication of the Deaconess Hospital, Feb. 6. 


, at the 


COUNT it a rare compliment that I am in- 

vited to speak at the formal opening of 
this Deaconess Hospital. The desire to see a 
Methodist Hospital in this city took profound 
hold of me years ago. A voice said,‘ Cry!” I 
asked, “‘ What shall I cry?” And it replied: 
“Ory for a Methodist Hospital for Boston.” 
Bat, like another forerunner, I came to lose 
heart because that which was so eagerly desired 
did not come sooner and in the way which I 
had planned for it to come. To you who pos- 
sessed a desire equally ardent, but a faith that 
did not falter and a practical purpose that could 
not be defeated, belongs the full credit of the 
grand consummation which we witness tonight. 
It is very generous, therefore, in you that you 








teaching of Jesus unquestionably establish this 
fact. It ie well for us on this occasion to em- 
phasize this truth. Matthew, in describing the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry, says: “ And Jesus 
went about all Galilee teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people; and his 
fame went throughout all Syria; and they 
brought unto him all sick people that were 
taken with divers diseases and torments and 
those that were lunatic and had the palsy, and 
he healed them.”” And will you notice the re- 
sult ? “ And there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee and from Decapo- 
lis,and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, and 
from beyond Jordan.” Jesus made use of heal- 
ing to manifest His compassionate purpose, to 
overcome prejudice, and to draw human hearts 
to Him. It was by the exercise of healing 
power that He gathered that great congregation 
on the mountain-side when He delivered His 
inaugural sermon. Jesus heals as a preparation 
for His teaching and as evidence that it is di- 
vine. “‘ But that ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, then 
saith he to the sick of the palsy, Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go unto thy house.” 

It was a violation of Jewish law to touch a 
leper. The Hebrew treated the leper as a loath- 
some outcast, and, more cruel still, taught that 
the disease was a penalty inflicted by God for 
personal sin. The religious Jew always shunned 
the leper. But there was one soul so large in 
ite gracious ministry that it could not be hedged 
in by any tradition or law. Jesus kindly ap- 
proached the leper, put His ewn pure hand upon 
his decayed flesh, and with the calmness of the 
conqueror, but with the might of God, said, 
“ Be thou clean!” and his leprosy left him 
forever. A distinguished Biblical critic says: 
“ His first act was to heal the leper; His second 
to cure the centurion’s servant, sick of the palsy 
and grievously tormented; His third, to restore 
Peter’s wife’s mother, sick of a fever; and then, 
when the even was come, they brought unto 
Him many that were possessed with devils, and 
He cast out the spirits with His word, and 
healed all that were sick.” Two-thirds of all 
the miracles of which we have record — of 
course only a small part of those He wrought — 
are miracles of healing. Healing with Him 
everywhere was the preface to, and confirma- 
tion of, His spiritual work. 

That the ministry to the body was to be the 
preface and credential of the system which He 
came to inaugurate, is unquestionably shown 
by the answer which He gave to the inquiry of 
Jobn the Baptist. The proud spirit of the fore- 
ranner is so broken by long and cruel imprison- 
ment, and the course of Jesus is so different from 
what John had mapped out for Him, that the 
great sou! is at last thrown into impatient and de- 
spairing doubt, and he asks, peremptorily: ‘‘ Art 
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thou he that should come, or do we look for an- 
other?’”’ And Jesus only answered: *‘ The blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” It is not accidental that the Saviour of 
men mentioned the preaching of the Gospel as 
the last manifestation and vredential of Chris- 
tianity. It is in harmony with His whole min- 
istry. He healed first, and preached as He 
healed, or after He had healed. And I parpose- 
ly dwell upon this fact, because here is the basal 
and imperative ground of obligation to the 
church to inaugurate and sustain the hospital, 
The church, in doing the work of its Founder, 
must forever obey and imitate Him. But, do 
you say: ‘The church does not possess the 
power to heal?’’ Ianswer:‘‘ No, and yes.” 
No, if you mean that which is usually meant by 
“ faith-healing.”” That power is not lodged 
with the Christian Church. Yes, if you mean 
that the church van heal by proper use of the 
wonderful discoveries in medical science and the 
skilland ministry of the physician and trained 
nurse, The physician and nurse, with the ap- 
propriation and use of the appliances of this 
hospital, can do almost everything that Jesus 
did save to raise the dead; and, often, those sick 
unto death will be raised to life here. The hos- 
pital of today is able to present the unchange- 
able credential of Chrisvianity. The hospital, 
like the healing of Jesus, will open the door to 
the preaching of the Gospel. This is the normal 
way to bring in the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Methinks the millennium might 
have come already if the church had but fol- 
lowed the Christ method. First, minister to the 
body, and then you can minister effectively to 
tothesoul. The editor of the Methodist Review 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, says 
in its last issue: — 

“ Humanitarianism, ambitiously and ambigu- 
ously so called, comes boastfully challenging the 
credentials of our common Christianity. We 
are content, declare its disciples, to leave the 
Christians the monopoly of other-worldism, so 
long as they seem 80 willing to leave to us the 
undisputed Crovines of this-worldism. Psalm- 
singing and prayer-saying are harmless employ- 
ments which we gladly leave to the churches, so 
long as we are permitted to build the almshouses 
and the hospitals, the asylums and the infirm- 
aries. We are afraid something of provocation 
must be conceded to those who bring such 
charges against the modern church. It is well 
enough to denounce their theory; it is better 
still to do their works, as Jesus, the first and 
greatest of humanitarians, did and com- 
manded.” 

1 profoundly believe that the entire mission- 
ary work of the world should be carried on 
upon the Christ method of first ministering 
to diseased bodies. Only send to China and 
India tho skilled medical missionary and 
trained nurse,and the blind shall receive their 
sight, the lame shall walk, the deaf shall hear, 
and those who are dying shall be raised up. 
The suffering multitudes flock to the skilled 
medical missionary in those far-away lands 
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as they did to the Great Physician in that olden 
time. The Christian physician in heathendom, 
because there is no knowledge of therapeutics 
and of surgery there, is but little less a marvel 
of good to the bodies of the diseased than was 
Jesus in Palestine. 

The church has been through many a crisis in 
its notable history —times when new con- 
ceptions of duty, of privilege, and of service 
have been apprehended. We live in the begin- 
ning of such an epoch. The church is now 
beginning to see that it must inaugurate the 
hospital as the preface and confirmation of 
its divine commission. 


It is the Business of Methodism, therefore, to 
Express to Suffering Humanity a Complete 
Christianity. 


A toremost religious journal of another 
denomination recently said that the Methodist 
Church was going about to convert this world as 
if there were no otherchurch inexistence. That 
was a great compliment, though it was not so 
intended, and I only wish that it were more con- 
spicuously true. We may as well recognize the 
tact that when Methodism is true to itself, it is 
peculiar, It is, in essence, in spirit and activ- 
ity, a revival of primitive and apostolic Chris- 
tianity. There is in it an insoluble quality 
that will not mix with any other organization, 
Never have I seen any sort of associated effort 
made, but Methodism was shorn of its power 
and robbed of its fruitage. This is not Phari- 
saism, not spiritual conceit, nor unholy ambi- 
tion, but only the recoguition of a providential 
fact. God has summoned the people called 
Methodists to a special, peculiar and pro- 
nounced mission —to express the Gospel of 
salvation to the bodies and souls of men in its 
entirety and fulness. If Jesus bas commanded 
us to enter upon such a ministry, how can we 
relinquish it to the humanitarian or to any or- 
ganization? It is to me a joyous indication that 
the ear of our church is nearer the lips of the 
Master than ever before, because the subject 
of the hospital is so generally agitating our 
people. Other important features of applied 
Christianity are soon to be taken in hand by 
ourchurch. None the less are we to magnify 
the great fact of soul-saving which has been so 
characteristic of our church, but we are to enter 
upon a more comprehensive ministry to the 
individual and to society. All that the institu- 
tional church seeks to accomplish, in relief, 
direction and help of the needy, should be done 
by our church. Let it be speedily known in 
every community, by our works, that the 
Methodist Church stands ready to relieve every 
personal need. Most emphatically are we 
taught by our Master that we should perform a 
much larger mission to humanity. We do not 
know much about the judgment, but Jesus has 
left unmistakable revelation of the kind of 
service that will receive favorable consideration 
in the day of accounting. Anticipating that 
great day, and acting Himself as the Judge, He 
said: ‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world; for I was a hungered and ye 
gave me meat; I was thirsty,and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked,and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.”’ And, in order to lift a standard for 
Christian living that could not be misinter- 
preted, He pronounces upon those who did not 
thus minister to the needy and distressed, this 
terrible sentence: ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” 

i the t d leverage contained in 
that word “ Inagmuch.’’ Who dare belittle it 
or explain it away ? The sense is clearly appar- 
ent and unmistakable. Inasmuch as ye have 
done, or have not done, it unto the least of one 
of these, my brethren — carried al! the difference 
between the smile and the frown of the great 
Judge. It matters not what may be our tradi. 
tional notions about personal rights or the use 
of property, or what inherent selfishness may 
justity, here is a standard of jadgment held 
aloft tor our instraction and warning, and we 
cannot escape it. What else is taught in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, whose lesson is 





Ah! we need to take anew to con- - 





80 familiar and forceful that [ need not dwell 
upon it ? 
“Who is thy neighbor ? He whom thou 
Hast power to aid or bless; 
Whuse aehing heart or burning brow 
The soothing hand may press.” 

This hospital dispensation has come very 
quietly, but with great rapidity, upon the 
entire church, and the spread and growth of the 
movement are remarkable. The monumental 
work of Seney in Brooklyn quickly inspired a 
Methodist Hospital in the Quaker City, and the 
Barnes Hospital in St. Louis is the noble comple- 
ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Already there are twelve Deaconess Hospitals 
like this one which now we are dedicating, and 
Methodism never abandons a good work upon 
which it has once entered. The hospital, there- 
fore, has come to the Methodist Church to stay 
and to be multiplied indefinitely. And here I 
make a frank and glad confession: It has come, 
as here, in the right way,though not in my 
way, with a modest, sensible and practical 
beginning. The Deaconess Hospital is the 
better for Methodism because perfectly natural 
in its inception, because the financial hazard is 
reduced to the minimum, and because provision 
is made for normal growth. 


The Coronation of Methodist Wemanhood. 


My last is a grateful and jubilant word, The 
Deaconess Hospital is the result of woman’s 
spiritual vision, faith and courage. And here, 
too, is the unfolding of the Christian ideal. It 
was no small part of the mission of Jesus upon 
this earth to set woman free and to put the 
world right concerning her mission. Woman 
best incarnates the Beatitudes. Jesus took that 
little word “ love ” and filled it with glory; but 
who loves like woman? His was love to the 
death; but who sacrifices like woman? Jesus 
is greatest in His love, purity, patience, gentle- 
ness, hope. Sois woman. The most apprecia- 
tive commendation that Jesus ever spoke, and 
for a service rendered to Himself, was for a 
woman. The sweetest home to Him that He 
ever entered was made such by the two sisters 
at Bethany. The gladdest message ever an- 
nounced to expectant ears Jesus gave to a 
woman to utter: ‘‘ Heisrisen! He is risen! ”’ 
Women then, as now, best understood Him. 
Now, as then, they best live ont the Christ life. 
I remember, years ago, when studying the New 
Testament for personal devotion, and to get 
at the whole mind of Christ, divested of in- 
herited and traditional notions, that I fell upon 
@ phrase that was a new and startling revelation 


to me. I was reading Luke’s report of the 
Sermon on the Mount, when I came to this 
verse: ‘ But love ye your enemies, and do 


good, and lend, hoping for nothing again.” 
The message which burned its way into my 
thought, as if sent straight from heaven, was 
that last clause — “ hoping for nothing again.” 
A glimpse of the disinterestedness which should 
characterize Ohristian effort was given me for 
all time, however poorly I have observed it. 
What a rebuke did Jesus utter to the unholy 
aspiration, the “ reciprocity idea,” which char- 
acterizes so much of Christian service! How 
very rare is the Christian minister who does his 
work without constant thought concerning the 
probable result, the return that will come to 
himself! “ Hoping for nothing again ” — that 
it is to do the Master’s work without any 
thought or expectation of return in the way of 
advantage tothe doer. Study that phrase until 
you get some idea of ite meaning, and you will 
not consider Prof. Herron so much of a heretic 
in some things that he said in Boston. To the 
women of our Methodism is given the glory 
of seizing this Christ-thought and incarnating 
it. God has always spoken his best truth to our 
elect sisters. John Wesley saw much; but his 
mother caught more of God’s thought. Philip 
Embury and Capt. Webb saw much; but to 
Barbara Heck was given closer and more perti- 
nent vision. The Methodist men of our day and 
in our midst are seeing already much of God’s 
thought; bat Lucy Rider Meyer and our own 
beloved leader, Mary E. Lunn, have more posi- 
tive indications of the mind that was in Ubrist. 
To serve suffering humanity, “‘ hoping for 
nothing again,” is the distinguishing founda- 
tion upon which the Deaconess Hospital is to 
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rest. It is the right, the Christian, foundation, 
the glory of this movement. Hoping for 
nothing again! That is the sublime spiritual 
altitude which you take who are here to serve 
both body and soul. No ministry to human 
need is more tender, holy and Ubristian than 
that you will here render. Here, then, is to be 
your earthly crowning. Evangeline is Long- 
fellow’s loveliest ideal, but he does not crown 
her until she consecrates her life to hospital 
service, and then he says: — 


“ And, with light in her looks, she entered the chamber 

of sickness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful 
attendants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and 
in silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and coneealing 
their faces. 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, 
for her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls 


of a prison, 
The dying 
Looked up into her fave, and thought, indeed, to 
behold there 
Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with 
splender, 
Such as the artist paints o’er the brows of saints and 
apostles.” 








DREW IN WINTER. 
Dean Buell. 


“\HE voice which is ringing a cheerful end 
hearty welcome from the railway platform 
at Madison, N. J., isa volee known to the ears 
of every Methodist preacher and to almost every 
Methodist layman in New Bngland; it is the 
voice of Professor Upham, who in the character 
of host proves no less attractive than he is in 
that of Gospel preacher or of theological pro- 
fessor. 

But this is not the Drew we saw the last time. 
Then the June sky had a tender blue; the noble 
forest trees on the campus had fiung all their 
banners out; the lawn was a soft carpet of re- 
freshing green; and the hum of bees and the 
twitter of wild birds could be heard in the air. 
Now the firmament is a metallic shield above an 
expanse of glistering snow, across which the icy 
winds blow and cut like ascimetar. Every leat, 
every flower, every blade of grass is gone, and 
there are no birds and no bees. Nevertheless, 
the place has a newcharm. The severe winter 
outlines show the strength and the grace of the 
great trees. The absence of foliage discloses, 
and the background of white throws into sharp 
relief, the academic buildings, exhibiting their 
masses and reletionships more distinctly. The 
professors’ homes hide themselves less in their 
shrubbery, and with their serpentine pseths, 
gleams of open fires, and curling smoke ascend- 
ing from chimney tops, they signal a genial and 
individual welcome. 

The model Cornell Library building made us 
bless the name of the donor whose memory it so 
fitly commemorates. As we feasted our eyes 
upon the largest collection of Greek manuscripts 
to be found in this country, and noted other lit- 
erary treasures scarcely less remarkable, we were 
glad that our church in New York has laymen 
who possess the wealth and the wisdom to pro- 
vide such apparatus for our sister school. 

The stately new Dormitory, with its single 
rooms, hard-wood floors, tasteful and substantial 
furnishings, and its sheen of electric lights, was 

(Continued om Page 12.) 
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The Family. 


HER BIRTHDAY IN HEAVEN. 


Mrs. M. 8. Case. 


Today in heaven 
Our happy mother keepeth her birthday! 
And is it given 
To her to note how time doth pass away ? 
And when our thoughts soar upward, do they 
meet 
Her own in love, aad make her joys more 
sweet ? 


No night is there, 

Nor need of light of star, nor moon, nor sun; 
But everywhere 

The glory of the Limb, the Holy One. 

In glad eternity of day and light 

Do they have knowledge of our day and night ? 


And does she know 
How deep and true our love doth still abide ? 
Longing to show 
How much we miss her presence since she 
died ? 
Else what avail is our probation here 
If they remember naught in yonder sphere ? 


We cannot tell 
How much they know of this our earthly life; 
And it is well 
It they know nothing of its care and strife; 
But we believe from her bright home above 
Our mother’s heart comes down to us in love. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Soul-messages may not be stayed nor crossed ; 
Out of God’s mails no letter is lost. 
— Mrs, A, D, T, Whitney. 


When the air is filled with sunlight, there 
in no opportunity for the deeds of darkness. 
Where the soul has tasted of the bread of 
life, it cannot hunger for the stones of the 
wilderness. Where God is all to us, the 
world is nothing. — Canon Farrar. 


The lamp of Obrist’s comfort may seem 
useless to youin the happy days of youth, 
when you have no sorrow; but some time 
it will grow dark about you, with no earth- 
l light to shine upon ro path, and then 
this eavenly lamp will be most welcome; 
it will teach you where to go when the 
night darkens about your own soul. — Anon. 


. . 

A child for the story of Daniel 
one night at time. 

“T am afraid,’ said the mother, “‘ you 
will dream about lions.” 

“Oh, no! ” returned the little one, ‘1 
will dream about Daniel and leave out the 
lions.”’ 

How much more cheerful and serene our 
lives might be if we, too, could leave out 
the lions! 


Through all of this life we must look unto 
Jesus. prize is before us, and we must 
ever keep that prize full in view, keep it in 
view while we are laboring with our build- 
ing, while we are keeping ourselves from 
the evil that is in this world and in the love 
of God, We may not see this prize with 
the eye of flesh, peering through the dust 
and smoke of this dim and Jower earth, but 
some day the atmosphere shall sudden! 
clear, and looking forth from our surround- 
ing gloom, we shall behold its shining 
a or. A friend of mine was once 

nding the night in a part of the West 
about eighty miles from Mount Hood. He 
arose in the early morning to find himself 
completely shut in by the mists which had 
collected through the night. As he stood 
peering into the thick vapors in the direc- 
tion of the mountain, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of it through some opening in the 
clouds, suddenly the vapors were com- 
motion, and in their writhing mass a t 
gap grew till Boy veil was oy — re, 
through the rift, appeared the peak, 
anya ecegpel, glistening in the dazzling 
splendor _ pw ge sun, = 
cen’ n e very va ts) 
beaten: — Rev. W. H. Hudnut. 


Upon his life Sanjarim looked in pain, 
And saw its incompleteness and its stain. 


From these he sought with tears to wash him 
free 
Nor knew how blest a thing it is to see. 


Again Sanjarim looked upon his life, 
And noted not that sin and self were rife; 


Then, smiling, went his way among mankind, 
Nor ever dreemed, alas! that he was blind. 
—Robert Gilbert Welsh. 


a*-e 


“Tm too interested in what is going on 
to take much time to remember or brood, 
and I never take but one day ata time.’ 
The words came from an old certainly 
beyond seventy, but whose blue eyes were 

q her face full of the cheer and 
strength lacking altogether in that of her 


far companion. It was on an ele- 
qoned wean, where often the listener hears 
confidences, or gleans unexpected 

bits of wisdom, and the words came as the 
passed out, the echo of them remain- 

as a text for other lives than the speak- 

s. The brooding, melancholy face at her 
side had evidently never tried prescrip- 
tion. ... ver else be in our cup, 
we should never fail to add love and grat: 
tude. We caniiot always see “ goodness and 





” before us, but we may feel 
poe Sil, follo 7 and 6o goforward 
phew the fear of e phe shea 
uring one ingredient after ano 
into & glass, and the mixture lies dull and 
quiet. He + & one more, and it 
kles and and rises quickly over 
the brim. Take life’s cup with ite sweet 
and bitter, and say, “‘ Bless the Lord, O m 
soul, and forget not all His benefite! ” - 
it run over in praise and thanksgiving. 
— Emily Huntington Miller. 


It is quite common to mistake our own 
incapacity for God’s unwillingness to give. 
We cannot take more than our hearts and 
lives can hold, not even of the free and 
abundant grace of God. The limit of bless- 
ing for every man is the limit of capacity. 
Even God does not put more than a pint 
bianbbat iat iba’ Weck: of. sabarpenens 

of e ent. 
When a soul submits to He causes it to 
prow: so making room for more delight and 

«4 wer of use in every b g- 
God’s to give may always be taken for 
pastes. Our will to receive is not so sure. 

when we are to complain of 
our small share of spiritual blessing, may it 
not be best to ask ourselves whether it is 
not our will that fails and our littleness 
which — find room to ye ——_ 
paren’ grudging, we sure, is 
ways a of our inoapacity. What we 
most eed, theretors, is a continual en- 
largement of soul which comes to men only 
from the continual presence of God’s Spirit. 
God does not offer gifts at random, much 
pe eny my a a soal which has no 
desire for Him. He who thinks that spirit- 
pny may may be picked up anywhere 
alo: fe’s dusty road, and that one may 
set heart upon the earth and then enjoy 
the full measure of a disciple’s happiness 
besides, will surely be disappointed. — Con- 
gregationalist, 








AT THE ZAPATERO’S. 


Mary E. Bamford. 


66 ARUJA,” called her father, ‘‘ be- 
hold! An Americano comes! 
Open the door for the Americano! ”’ 

Maruja, a girl of sixteen, went to the 
broad adobe window-seat to view the 
situation. The zapatero’s house was on 
the corner, behind the red flowering holly- 
hocks. Maruja’s father was the zapatero. 
The Americans who came to the hamlet 
called him the “shoemaker,” if they 
chanced to need him for the repair of a 
broken sole. Often the Americanos had to 
be told what the word “‘zapatero”’ on the 
sign over the door meant. Maruja, the 
zapatero’s daughter, thought this very 
strange, for she and every black-eyed Jorge 
and Marcos and Felipe and Inés who helped 
hang red peppers to dry on the adobe walls 
of the Oalifornia hamlet had known from 
infancy —®ven if unable to own a pair of 
shoes or to read the sign — what a zapatero 
is. Truly it was amazing that the Ameri- 
canos — who could all read, it was ramored 
—should not know what a word meant, 
after reading it! So simple a word — 
‘* gapatero! ” 

Maruja gazed sharply from the broad 
window-seat at the figures advancing 
through the red hollyhocks. An elderly 
man came, followed by a girl of Maruja’s 
age. The girl walked rather unevenly, but 
when she arrived at the door her gait was 
explained, for she held in her hand the heel 
of one of her shoes. The heel had come off 
while she was walking, the American father 
explained. Would the shoemaker — the 
zapatero — fasten it on? 

The zapatero gravely assented. There 
did not seem to be any chair for the Ameri- 
can young lady to sit on, so she somewhat 
doubtfully took a seat on a box. The 
zapatero worked without speaking, for he 
had well learned the Spanish proverb: “A 
good servant knows when to be silent and 
when to put in his spoon.”? Maruja sat in 
the yard-thick window-seat, and worked 
with diligence, making a black lace 
‘ peboso,” or long scarf to be worn over 
the head. It was not every person who 
knew how to make old Spanish lace. 
Maruja’s grandmother had taught the girl. 

* Shoes do not last always when one 
travels about as much as we do,” observed 
the American gentleman. ‘“ We were glad 
to see your sign. You have lived here long, 
perhaps ?” 

The zapatero struck the heel a blow. 

“ Yes, I live in my own house,” he 
answered. 

“Tt is pleasant to have one’s own house,”’ 
said the American gentleman, kindly. “ I 
have read that there is a Spanish proverb, 
* Every man in his own house, and God in 
everybody’s.’ Is He a loved Guest in this 
house, zapatero ?” 

The zapatero looked steadily at the heel 
on which he pounded. 

“God is everywhere,” he answered 
easily, “Ilive here and work much, and 
we say, ‘ Todos los duelos con pan son 
buenos ’— ‘ Bread cures every trouble.’ ” 

“But there is other bread, the living 





Bread that came down from heaven,’’ went 
on the American, with kind insistence; 
“the Bread for one’s soul — Jesu Cristo. 
Has your soul tasted that Bread, zapa- 
tero?” 

“ Father!” broke in the American’s 
daughter, impatiently, “‘ I want this girl to 
make me a Spanish reboso, just like the one 
she is making. Won’t you buy me one?”’ 

A resentful flush came to Maruja’s cheeks. 
She usually sold the beautiful long black 
lace rebosos that she made, but she did not 
like to work for a girl who seemed so 
haughty. 

** Do you want one, Louise? ”’ asked the 
American father. 

He came and looked at the reboso, Then 
he told Maruja that he and his daughter 
would be staying in the neighborhood 
several months, and the reboso was beauti- 
ful, and he would buy it when finished. 
He spoke very kindly, but his daughter 
only said warningly to Maruja, ‘“‘ Don’t 
sell it to anybody else.” 

By this time the heel was securely 
fastened on the shoe. The American paid 
for the work, his daughter put on the shoe, 
and they walked away. Maruja’s angry 
eyes watched the hollyhocks hide the visit- 
ors. The American girl did not mean to 
show herself haughty or supercilious, She 
would have scorned to exhibit such feel- 
ings. She only regarded Maruja in the 
light of a curiosity, like the Chinamen, who 
wore big hats called mow, and who nailed 
light wood orange boxes together in the 
orange orchards near by. Maruja had per- 
ceived the other girl’s feeling, and resented 
it. 

After this, Maruja often saw Louise 
riding horseback with her father or walking 
with some friend. At such times Maruja 
always drew her black shaw) a little farther 
over her head to screen herself from obser- 
vation. All Maruja’s friends were accus- 
tomed to wear black shawls over their 
heads when on the streets of the little 
hamlet. After every glimpse of the Amer- 
ican girl, Maruja would go home and toil 
tirelessly on that reboso, wishing she could 
ever be through working for that girl. But 
one cannot make a reboso in one day. Lace 
will not be so hurried. \ 

On a day early in August, howevur, the 
reboso was done. Maruja hastened to take 
it to its purchaser. 

Maruja did not see the reboso again till 
several weeks later, when the pampas 
harvest was at its height. Maruja was an 
accomplished pampas-plume stripper, and 
as no more customers for rebosos were 
hurrying her, she went to the pampas 
fields, as she was vont to do every year. 

All over the fields the great pampas 
bushes stood in rows. Each bush was ten 
or twelve feet high, the yard-long, narrow, 
grasslike leaves hanging down, while above 
shot up the pampas plumes that were all 
yet shut inside the green sheaths, like 
rolled umbrellas in their cases, for pampas 
harvest must not be delayed till the plumes 
come out themselves. 

Men and boys wearing masks and gloves 
to protect faces and hands from the knife- 
like edges of the pampas leaves, were all 
over the fields, cutting the spikes in which 
the plumes were yet sheathed, and heaping 
the spikes in wagons. These, when filled, 
were driven to a row of pepper-trees where 
the strippers worked, nimbly tearing off 
the green cases. Greenish white and 
damp, the lank plumes were drawn out, not 
yet showing themselves the beautiful, 
great, white, fluffy things they would be 
after they had been spread on their 
specially rolled section of ground to dry for 
three hours, and had then been taken to 
the curing house and handled sixteen times 
during the curing process there. 

Maruja was sitting under her pepper- 
tree, stripping pampas plumes. The 
strippers were paid by the thousand 
plumes, and Maruja, from long practice, 
could strip over three thousand plumes per 
day. Maruja was happy, working and 
trying to guess who the last person was 
who had brought a load of pampas to her. 
He had worn a mask and had gayly 
challenged her to find out who he was. 
Maruja, left alone, was vainly guessing, 
when she heard the sound of voices, and 
saw Louise and another girl on horseback. 
Louise’s cool, haughty face gazed at the 
field. The two girls let their horses walk 
down the field till they passed out of sight 
among the great pampas bushes. 

“They go to see,” thought Marnja, 
bitterly. ‘‘ We are all but bebos* to her. 
She thinks Iam bruto. She is wearing the 
reboso — and a hat, also! That is not 
Spanish way.”’ 

Maruja smiled disdainfully. Louise was 


* Dances, 








wearing the lace reboso lightly thrown 
about her neck as a scarf, instead of throw- 
ing it over her head. 

At last Maruja saw the two girls coming 
again. They had made the circuit of the 
entire field, looking at the masked laborers 
and their work. As Louise and her friend 
rode up to the strippers, Maruja met the 
visitors’ gaze with lifted face, but Louise 
did not give any sign of recognition. 

Maruja noted something. The lace reboso 
that Louise had worn carelessly thrown 
about her neck was gone! Had the reboro 
slipped off unnoticed by its owner as she 
galloped ? 

Maruja gazed after the girls as they rode 
away. ; 
The noon hour came. Maruja slipped 
away from the other workers. She ran 
into the fields. Her sharp eyes looked 
narrowly. The field laborers had gone 
away toeat. Maruja haunted. The nooning 
was going. She went at last to the path 
along the border of the field. Some black- 
berry vines grew near. If she came back 
eating blackberries, the other pampas 
workers would think she had been away 

for the berries and nothing else. 

Maruja sprang across an irrigation ditch. 
From May to mid-August the pampas 
bushes were irrigated, irrigation stopping 
before harvest. In the dry ditch lay the 
reboso! 

“The horse jumped the ditch and the 
reboso fell off,”’ thought Maruja. 

She rolled the reboso and thrust it into 
her dress. She found a few blackberries, 
and she hurried back, eating her berries 
ostentatiously as she came among the 
the workers. They were so busy stripping 
the plumes that not much notice was taken 
of Maruja. 

*T will not give the reboso to the Ameri- 
can girl,”’ determined Maruja. ‘I sell the 
reboso to some one else! ”’ 

The pampas harvest lasted some seven- 
teen days, as usual. When it was over and 
Maruja was back in her home, one day the 
face of Louise’s father appeared at the 
zapatero’s door. 

‘“*My daughter has lost that beautiful 
reboso that you made,”’ he said, pleasantly, 
to Maruja. ‘“Oan you make another 
exactly like that? Her birthday comes in 
two months. Oan you have the reboso 
done by then? ”’ 

Maruja assented. 

The American smiled, and, taking out of 
his pocket a little Spanish New Testament, 
showed it to her. 

‘“ Have you and your father one?” he 
asked. ‘“‘No? Let me give you this. May 
it make you better acquainted with Jesu 
Oristo, my child.”’ 

The American went away. 

Maruja saw what she coulddo. “ Exactly 
like the other reboso,’’ he had said. She 


could carry him at the appointed time the 
reboso she had found, and be paid twice for 
the same reboso! What a trick to play on 
that girl Louise who was so haughty! 
Maruja exulted. 

Her eyes dropped on the little Testa- 
ment. She opened it and read the Spanish 
words. She read much in the book during 
the coming days. The reboso lay hidden. 
The weeks went by and still Maruja read. 

One day she found part of averse: ‘ Yo 
A pred ae vida" — “*T am the Bread of 

e. 


“It is what the Americano spoke the 
first day to - father, the zapatero,’’ said 
Maruja, eagerly. ‘ What is it? ” 

She read on: ‘ El & mi viene, nunca 
tendré hambre”? —‘** He that cometh to 
me shall never h er.” 

Maruja’s eyes fi with tears. She sat 
and looked at the verse a long time. Then 
she rose and put her black shawl over her 
head. She went to the Americano’s. He 
wasin. She held out the lace reboso. 

“Ts it done?” the Americano asked. 
“ It is beautiful! You have worked 


quickly. 1 will you.” 
He tow out purse. 


“Tt is her same reboso,”’ confessed 
py ot oarsely. ‘I find it —I keep it— 
I be — I be sorry.” 

The Americano took the reboso. There 
was a silence. 

Maruja looked up. There was nothing 
but pity in his face. Maruja’s eyes sud- 
denly filled with tears again 


“T want — the Bread — of life,” she said, 
brokenly. 


A at earnestness swept over the 
Asseoluants face. . 


‘You can have it for the asking,” he 
answered. ‘ Shall we ask now ?”’ 

When Louise came home, she dis- 
covered the reboso in her room. 

‘“*A Mexican girl found it,” explained 


her father, ees: 

“Tt isn’t injured at ” responded his 
daughter; “ but I shouldn’t have expected 
one of those Mexicans to bring it back!” 

Her father looked after her as she went 
away. 


shall come from the east, and 
from the weet! ‘and shall sit down in the 


kingdom of God,’ ” he murmured. 

But Louise did not know how nearly she 
had been a stumbling-block in Maruja’s 
way. 


East Oakland, Cal, 
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THE SPARROWS AND THEIR PSALM. 
Rev. Alfred J. Hough. 


Where winter wraps Green Hills in snow, 
One Sabbath day, not long ago, 

While clear and sweet the preacher read 
What David in his psalm had said 
About the sparrows, came a shrill, 
Sharp chirping from the window-sill 
Above the pulpit, and all eyes 

Were lifted with a glad surprise 

To see the sparrows toss the snow 

A storm hadijleft a while ago, 

Then stand and listen in the sun 

To their own psalm till it was done, 


The sermon followed in its place, 

But far above the preacher’s face 

The people gazed, and heard, he thought, 

A sermon by the sparrows wrought. 

They spoke out bravely from their throats, 
Like Methodists, and preached with notes, 
Making queer gestures with their wings, 
(Some human preachers do such things,) 

And through the congregation words 
Something like these came from the birds: — 


“ The oldest psalm is ever new, 
For Truth can never be untrue. 
W hat learned men have fought about 
The birds can prove beyond a doubt.”’ 
A skeptic looked round for his hat 
To hear the birds discourse like that. 
“ Though dying years have come and gone, 
God and His sparrows still live on. 
The greatest calls the least to share 
His tender love and constant care.” 
Just here a song of trust they sung, 
Then preached again to old and young: 
“* We chirp as sweetly in the snow, 
“ When wintry winds around us blow, 
As through the balmy summer hours, 
When all the world is wreathed in flowers; 
For He who taught the poet-king 
Our going to church so well to sing, 
Gives day by day the best of fare, 
And never leaves Mis tables bare. 
Chirp, chirp, amen!” the sparrows cried ; 
And one discouraged heart inside 
The church grew brave to hear that shrill 
Faith-sermon from the window-sill. 
Then thinking one point had been missed, 
They preached straight at a pessimist 
Who in the week- night place of prayer 
Mourned in the language of despair 
About the church and its decay, 
When we are building three-a-day. 
The sparrows don’t believe such things, 
And went at him with beaks and wings. 
“Can God forget His own ?’”’ they cried; 
And everybody heard inside. 
“The church imperishable stands, 
For in late time and these new lands, 
As David aung 80 far away, 
The sparrows seek Giod’s house today. 
And when the pessimists are dead, 
And out of heaven overhead 
The new Jerusalem comes down, 
Love’s sacrifice to seal and crown, 
With street of gold and temple fair 
God’s singing sparrows will be there.” 


And though the preacher wrought with skill, 
The sparrows from the window-sill 

With restless wing and sermon song 

Held the attention uf the throng. 

And he has since himself confessed, 

The sparrows’ sermon was the best. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








CHANGING OUR MOURNING CUSTOMS. 


66 NE of the surest indications that, asa 
people, we are tearing away from bar- 

baric customs,” writes Edward W. Bok, in Feb- 
ruary Ladies’ Home Journal, “ is found in the 
changes which, slowly but surely, have come 
over our mourning customs and funeral emblems. 
The time is not so far back when the announce- 
ment ina funeral notice that ‘friends will 
please omit flowers’ was an unheard-of thing. 
When this first appeared, people wondered at 
ee Now, one meets the request in numer- 
ous cases, and the effect has been good. ‘ Gates 
Ajar’ and similar vulgar floral monstrosities 
are being discarded, and the modest laurel 
wreath or cross, or sheaf of wheat, have in good 
taste supplanted them. Flowers for the dead 
are not to be decried so long as they havea 
meaning or carry a message of tender sympathy 
to the living, or attest a love, reverence or re- 
spect for the dead. But when offered mission- 
less, in profusion, jammed or crammed into 
every imaginable made-to-order-looking design 
or device, the custom (or habit) of thus remem- 
bering the dead becomes offensive and is best 
honored in the breach.” Mr. Bok also expresses 
hearty satisfaction that tne day of big funeral 
Cortéges is passing, and that the heavy black 
crape at the door of the home which death has 
entered has been supplanted by simple, unob- 
trusive wreaths of green or biossoms. With 
equal gratification he notes that the sicht of 
young children fairly stifling beneath the 
heavy folds of mourning is becoming more and 
More rare. In this connection he writes: “I 

never thoroughly understood until recently the 

depth of affection and the sure, sane judgment 

which prompted that member of my family, 

who, when he was dying, asked that his wife 

4nd children should refrain from wearing any- 

thing which savored of mourning at his pass- 

ing. It was d'fficult to do; the heart seemed to 

Prompt otherwise. But it was done, and the 

wisdom of my father’s dying wish has often 


seen the custom followed which has made rela- 
tives and friends sombre just to look at each 
other.” 








About Women. 


—— During Miss Willard’s visit at Knoxville, 

Tenn., some Catholic ladies called on her to ex- 

prese their regards and brought her handsome 

flowers. They had formed a Temperance Union 

auxiliary to the total abstinence society of their 

church, 

—— Miss Caroline B. Hendricks has just been 

admitted to practice law in the circuit and su- 

perior courts of Marion County, Ind. Miss 
Hendricks is a graduate of the Indianapolis 
Law School, and isa niece of Gov. Thomas A. 
Hendricks, who at the time of his death was 
Vice President of the United States. 

—— At the dedication of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church at Rahway, Bishop Foss, in mak- 

ing an appeal for subscriptions, showed parents 
why they should contribute, and then said: “It 
any old bachelor is here, he should embrace the 
privilege at once of contributing in this way to 
the welfare of the nation. And the same con- 
siderations apply to any unclaimed or resisting 
sister.” 

—— Mrs. Emma Walker Herr, of Lexington, 
who has been elected enrolling clerk of the 
State senate of Kentucky, is the first woman to 
hold this position. She is a widow with two 
children, and since the death of her husband 
six years ago has supported herself by news- 
paper and literary work. She is the daughter 
of Rev. H. P. Walker, D. D., a Methodist min- 
ister of Lexington, Ky. 

—— The Atlanta Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution is the only chapter of 
that great organization that has its own build- 
ing — the Massachusetts State Building at the 
Exposition — it having been formally delivered 
to the city, to be held in trust for the Atlanta 
Chapter until that organization can secure a 
charter from the State. The building is an ex- 
act copy of the Craigie House, the home of Mr. 
Longfellow, and cost $10,000. The gift included 
the electric lights, bookcases and similar fixt- 
ures, but not the furniture. 

~—— Again a missionary at Ellis Island holds 
the W. C. T. U. banner aloft. Miss Child-Petit 
of New Jersey is the standard-bearer —a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University and a student in 
the Boston School of Oratory under the Shakes- 
perian scholar, Professor Hudson. About one 
thousand people come weekly to this port, the 
majority of them from Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
Prussia, and Poland. The missionaries assist 
them about getting their money changed, tick- 
ets selected, and baggage checked. It is a sor- 
row to Miss Petit that beer is sold in bottles 
with the food and no tea and coffee is obtain- 
able, but she is hopeful that better plans may 
soon prevail. 


Boys and Girls. 


JESSE’S VALENTINE. 
Sally Campbell. 


T was just a week before Valentine’s 
Day. Outside a gay shop window three 
boys, dangling their skates in their hands, 
had stopped, in passing, to hang over the 
iron railing and look, somewhat critically, 
at the glories displayed within. 

“ A few years ago,” said Jesse Tarkins, 
in the reminiscent tone dear to the heart of 
fifteen, “‘I admired valentines hugely. 
How ridiculous they are! Please look at 
the tinsel and paper lace, and the cupids 
and roses that have all got rush of blood to 
the head! ” 

“T don’t think,” said Bob Starr, “‘ that 
the poetry suffers from anything rushing to 
its head.” 

‘* Nowadays,’ Jesse went on, ‘I would 
not send one of the things for money.’’ 

“Probably he has a valentine in his 
pocket this minute,’ said Bob, teasingly, 
“ directed to his best girl.” 

“ Stuff! ” said Jesse. 

With which reply the trio would have 
disposed of the subject, had not a gentle- 
faced little woman in black come by a mo- 
ment later, smiling pleasantly on all the 
boys, who pulled off their caps and made 
their politest bows with alacrity. 

“She is my best girl,” said Jesse. “I 
would do almost anything to send Mrs. 
Hinton a valentine that would please her. 
She has done lots for me.”’ 

The others did not ask him what the 
“ lots’? had been. They thought they 
knew. Jesse had joined the church a 
month or two before, and people said that 
Mrs. Hinton had influenced him a great 
deal. Besides, perhaps each of them had 
certain experiences of his own that would 
enlighten him. So that there was a little 
paure after Jesse spoke. 

“T wonder,” said Dan Rogers at last, 
lowering his voice, though Mrs. Hinton was 
well. out of hearing then, ‘‘ what has ever 
becéme of Maurice Hinton. Does anybody 
know?” 








gone to stay. Not much loss, either, ex- 

cept that his mother is breaking her heart 

over him.” 

“What made her son run away?’ asked 

Jesse, who was a newer comer in the town 

than his companions. 

‘*Meanness,” answered Bob, promptly. 

“ Because he was like his father, and his 
father wasa precious old sinner, if there 
ever was one. To be sure, he was converted 
about a year before he died, and that was 
very nice of him. But he had been teach- 

ing Maurice all his tricks ever since he 

was born, and it was too late to take them 
back then. A man can mend his own ways 
in his old age with some success, but as for 
other people’s, that he has been doing his 
level best for a lifetime to make crooked, 
he has to let them go, very likely.” 

“This sounds a good deal like preach- 
ing, Bob,” said Dan. 

“Tt is preaching. It is a sermon that 
bothers me considerably more than some 
of the parson’s discourses. Well, after 
Mr. Hinton died, Maurice was going pretty 
fast, and his mother tried to hold him in. 
So one night he ran off, and that has been 
the last of him so far.”’ ’ 
“Tsn’t Mrs. Hinton plucky ?’’ cried Jesse, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘How many people, 
with a trouble like that, would have any of 
themselves to spare for their neighbors? 
And yet everybody around here who gets 
hurt, goes to Mrs. Hinton to bind up their 
wounds.”’ 

“ They even go to her sometimes to re- 
joice with them. She does it, too.” 

“And that is another sermon,” said 
Jesse. 

A day or two later, Jesse went in to the 
city, which was near by. His errand was 
soon accomplished, and he had plenty of 
time on his hands. Following a natural 
boy’s instinct, he stopped before a large 
building bristling with scaffoldings and 
workmen, and, sitting down on a keg of 
nails near to where they were stirring the 
lime, he fell to watching the busy scene. 
Presently his glance traveled round to the 
workman at the lime, a young fellow not 
much older than he was, upon whose face 
his eyes rested, at first with vague curios- 
ity, then with rising interest, until at last, 
before he well knew what he was doing, he 
found himself saying, —- 

** Are you Maurice Hinton ?”’ 

The young man gave a violent start. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
asked, roughly. “My name is Tom 
Smith.” 

“No, you are Maurice Hinton,” said 
Jesse, confidently, with a shake of his 
head. ‘ You went away four years ago and 
left your mother all alone. Four years are 
along time for anybody. It must be aw- 
fully long for a person who, every hour of 
it, is waiting and grieving for some one 
who does not come.”’ 

He paused a moment, but there was no 
attempt at any response. 

‘* She has been so patient and brave, al- 
ways trying to help anybody she can. Last 
night, about dusk, I saw her going up the 
walk to her own house. There wasn’t any 
light inside, and it made me sick to think 
what a worried heart she was carrying into 
the darkness and loneliness. How can you 
bear it, when all you have to do is to get 
on the train and go to her, and bring the 
light right back into her life ?”’ 

He waited a moment. 

“ Maorice,”’ he began again, lowering his 
boyish tones in his earnestness, ‘‘I love 
your mother dearly. I ought to; for she 
opened the door of heaven to me. I wish I 
had your chance to make her happy. Won’t 
you doit? You must know that there is 
not a sweeter woman in the world than she 
is.” 

* Yes,’ answered Maurice, ‘I know it. 
Of course I know that. That is what made 
the trouble — partly. The other part,’’ he 
added, grimly, ‘‘ was made by my being so 
bad. Sin and salvation don’t pull well to- 
gether. And we were neither of us willing 
togive ap. Weare not yet.” 

‘“ What about your four years? Have 
you enjoyed them ? ” 

** Yes,” was the defiant answer. 

But it did not count, for they both knew 
that it was not the true one. 

“Go back,” urged Jesse. ‘‘ Oome back 
now with me. Let us go home together 
and walk up to your mother’s door, and see 
her face when she opens it— her poor, 
tired face —see it change and hear her 
thank God for you! Why, Maurice Hinton, 
how can you stay away a minute when you 
think of it? It would be so — so jolly!” 

Jesse was afraid to use a more appropri- 
ate word; it was too doubtful whether he 
could keep his voice steady on any other. 





“ T guess not,” said Bob. ‘ Nobody talks 





ome home to his survivors when they have 


about him any more. He seems to have 


But, again, it did not matter; Maurice un- 
derstood his meaning better than the best 


rhetoric could have expressed it, He un- 
derstood, but he hardened his heart. 

“ Who are you?” he asked. “ How did 
you know me? I never saw you in my 
life.” 

“IT knew you because you were so like 
your mother,” Jesse explained. 

For the first time Maurice, in his surprise, 
~rg his head and stared Jesse full in the 
ace. 

“Like my mother!’ he cried. “ You 
are the only person who ever said it. I was 
always told that I was the image of my 
father.” He laughed — not a pleasant 
laugh. 

* T never saw your father. It must have 
been your mother’s look about you that I 
recognized. And surely there must be 
something in you better than looks to an- 
swer to it.” 

Maurice hesitated. A softened expres- 
sion stole into his face, and the resemblance 
of which they had been speaking dewpened. 
Jesse’s hopes rose high, but, in a moment, 
they were dashed. 

“No,” said Maurice. “I will not go 
back. It would be the same thing over. Of 
course J am doing wrong. But I never do 
anything else. And let me tell you, I am 
going away from here. You can’t find me. 
If you stir things up, you will only make 
another disappointment. I am not worth 
caring for. My mother would better forget 
me.” 

“ Do you think she can ? ” 

Jesse did not know whether the question 
was heard. Maurice had started off toward 
the building. While Jesse watched him, he 
climbed up the scaffolding and disappeared 
inside; and though the twelve o’clock 
whistle blew and the other workmen left 
their posts, “Tom Smith” did not come 
back. 

Jesse saton his keg of nails, and won- 
dered what he ought todo. His perplexity 
did not last long. A sudden trembling in 
the earth, a dull rumble in the} air, 
startled him to his feet. What was it? The 
tall tenement seemed rocking on its foun- 
dation. A crash! The street was full of 
people; men were shouting and gesticulat- 
ing, asking questions which nobody an- 
swered, making suggestions which nobody 
followed. 

“ It’s good we were all out of her,” said a 
man standing near Jesse. “It ain’t very 
safe lodgings just now.” 

Jesse tried to speak. “Tom Smith ” — 
he gasped. 

“Where isTom? Hasn’t anybody seen 
him?” 

Jesse pointed to the tenement. 

* Do you think he is inside ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

A hasty search was made, and as the in- 
quiry passed from mouth to mouth, noisy 
tongues grew silent or spoke in whispers. 

“Poor Tom!’ muttered the man near 
Jesse. ‘‘ There ain’t much hopes of him be- 
ing alive in there. Nor it ain’t a nice job 
going to see. There’s no telling how much 
more will cave in, nor when it will do it.” 

Jesse’s head swam; the sound of falling 
bricks and splitting timbers still echoed in 
his ears, while to his troubled vision the 
walls were once more rocking toward a 
fall. Suddenly, with marvelous distinct- 
ness, memory brought back to his dazed 
senses certain words of his own: ‘I would 
do almost anything to send her a valentine 
that would please her.”’ 

His nerves grew steady, his brain cleared. 
With an unuttered prayer in hie heart, he 
pushed aside the crowd, and started cau- 
tiously up the piece of scaffolding still in 
place, which he had watched Maurice 
climb half an hour before. 

The roof had fallenin. Its debris, piled 
up on what remained of the flooring be- 
low, enabled him to make his way perilous- 
ly from room to room, until he found 
Maurice. He discovered him pinned in 
helplessly between two heavy beams, al- 
most choked with the rubbish on of 
him, but not hurt. Jesse soon freed him, 
and, as swiftly as possible, they got back to 
the scaffolding. Just as they were climb- 
ing out upon it, c loosened brick struck 
Jesse on head and half stunned him. 
And now it was Maurice who finished the 
work of rescue, dr ng his companion 
down the degrees of the woodwork, and 
ery an anxious face over him when he 
had laid him carefully on the ground. 

“Give my love to your mother,” whis- 

Jesse. ‘‘Give her my love, and 


1% And God bless her! God bless 
ou 

Then he fainted, and for several days and 
nighte knew very little of what was going 
on about him. But on the afternoon of the 
fourteenth day of February, he opened his 
to see . Hinton and Maurice both 

8 at his bedside. 
“You got my Valentine, didn’t you?” 
he said, smiling hep at Mrs. Hinton, and 

what madé 





wonderin bis voice sound so 
far off. “ Did you like it?” 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Editorial. 


THE POWER OF INTENTION. 


NTENTION is an important element in 
fashioniag the religious life. It enters 
into the beginnings and remains in the 
progress of our religious experience. In- 
tention is the attitude of the mind when 
ready to act, the firm planting of the foot, 
the bending toward the goal, and the gird- 
ing of the loins for the race, The gaze is 
steady, the muscle tense, and the energies 
are compressed for the forward leap. In 
intention the mind it focused and holds, as 
a motto, ‘‘ This one thing.” Intention goes 
before all great achievement, and is master 
of our whole lives. In both secular and 
spiritual life we usually get only so far as 
we intend. 

The power of intention no one has been 
able accurately to measure, We only know 
it to be immense. None but God can stand 
before it. The homely proverb, ‘*‘ Where 
there is a will there is a way,’ embodies 
the popular belief in the power of inten- 
tion. The intention may be either con- 
servative or progressive ; it may anchor 
fast to the old, or spread its sails in search 
of new lands. There is often a depth and 
mystery about our intention. We some- 
times think we have weighed anchor, when, 
in reality, we are held firmly to the old 
moorings. 

Rev. Hbenezer Washburn, an early mem- 
ber of the New York Conference, once had 
a curious experience of this kind. After 
several years in the ministry, he came to 
feel the need of a deeper work of grace in 
his heart. He re-examined the subject of 
entire sanctification. He approved the 
doctrine, and made, as he thought, an en- 
tire consecration of himself to God, He 
believed in and agonized for an entrance 
into the fulness of the Divine blessing, but 
really made little headway. As he was 
calling one day upon a parishioner, he in- 
cidentally took up avolume of Wesley’s 
works where the author was pointing out 
the way into the holiest by describing the 
steps to be taken. He opened to the con- 
clusion, in words like these: ‘‘ It appears, 
therefore, that the real reason why we are 
not wholly saved is that we do not really 
intend to be.””’ Mr. Washburn was struck 
by the passage. He closed the book and 
asked himself: ‘‘ Oan this be my case? Is 
it possible, after so many prayers and tears, 
I do not intend to be saved ?’’ He went to 
his study, and, in the light of this sugges- 
tion, re-examined himself, and found the 
real difficulty was in his intention. His 
feelings had been stirred, but the intention 
was held by the old nature. The moment 
he really intended, the work was done. 











THAT NEW CONSTITUTION. 


HERE appears to be a strange back- 
wardness on the part of the papers of 
the church, official and unofficial, to express 
opinions on the new constitution for the 
General Oonference, proposed by the 
“ Commission’? appointed for that pur- 
pose in 1888, It seems as if the work of 
that Commission is looked upon as only a 
voluntary service rendered by those who 
have studied the needs of the church from 
the standpoint of conservatism, and have 
tendered the result on their own motion for 
such consideration as it might elicit by 
reason of its fitness to meet wants keenly 
felt. The fact is, the Commission was of- 
ficially appointed by the General Oonfer- 
ence, and followed the order of the Gen- 
eral Conference in doing its work and in 
making ite report. As we understand it, 
the report was made in two parts because 
the duty imposed on the Commission was 
twofold. Its first duty was to ascertain and 
report what it believed to be of the nature 
and force of ** constitution’? in the Disci- 
pline as it is; and its second duty was to 
prepare articles to take the place of those 
now recognized as forming the constitu- 
tion. This determined the form of the re- 
port, making the first part declarative and 
the second part to consist of the new con- 
stitution. This order appears imperative 
under the instructions of the General Con- 
ference; but for the purpose of consistent 
action on the part of the General Confer- 
ence receiving the report and acting upon 
it, the more logical order is to consider the 
last part of the report first, for the reason 
thatif a new constitution shall be adopted, 
the value of any definition of the meaning 
and scope of the old one will be greatly 
reduced, if not entirely destroyed, by its 
displacement. ‘ 
I¢ seems to us important to get this view 
of the matter before the church just now, 
go that the thought of the delegates may 





be fixed upon the new constitution rather 
than upon the ambiguities and perplexing 
historical obscurities of that under which 
we are now working. The very fact that 
there are such uncertainties touching the 
regularity of the adoption of some of the 
items in the constitution we now have as to 
warrant the appointment of a commission 
to look into the matter and report, is in it- 
self a mighty argument for the revision as 
ordered through the Commission. What- 
ever may be said in favor of modifying 
some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, as found in the submitted report, 
it will not be claimed that the proposed 
constitution ia deficient in form or obscure 
in ite wording. In the matter of clearn2ss 
it challenges admiration, and this quality is 
exceedingly desirable, as will appear to all 
who have been perplexed in the study of 
the old one. Its precise and vigorous Eng- 
lish affords high satisfaction. 

The first thing in it that will appear to 
many as needing amendment, is the pro- 
vision for ministerial and lay delegates of 
unequal numbers. In our judgment the 
eburch will not be satisfied with this ine- 
quality, and the adoption of a new consti- 
tution, or the attempt to do it, furnishes 
the occasion for vigorously pushing this 
subject to the front as it has not beenin the 
past. This paper has heretofore expressed 
itself as ready for radical action on this 
point. It would willingly see the ministe- 
rial delegations cut down to the size of the 
lay delegations, equalizing the orders, and 
greatly reducing the size of the body. In 
this we do not pretend to represent our 
patronizing Conferences, for we have not 
consulted them, and do not know how they 
would vote; but since they are made up of 
New Englanders who do something in the 
line of thinking for themselves, it is highly 
probable that their vote would not be a 
unit. It is scarcely to be expected that 
unanimity of judgment will be reached on 
this subject in any section of,the church. 
The outcome must be secured by way of 
concession. Therefore the ministry must 
yield to the demands of the laity. This 
must be done gracefully and cordially, not 
after a conflict to be followed by regrets 
and resentments. The church cannot afford 
strife on this line. We shall, therefore, 
favor the proposition for equal numbers of 
ministerial and lay delegates, with such 
provision for separate and concurrent vot- 
ing as will give all the advantages of two 
distinct houses of equal strength and co- 
ordinate power. 

This latter point is provided for in the 
article of the new constitution on “ Voting ”’ 
— Art. IX. We do not see that it could be 
improved. To require the separate vote in 
all cases, in mere routine work, would be 
useless and cumbersome; but to leave it 
optional with the orders, requiring a call 
for it before it can be had, is embarrassing. 
This article seems to us to meet all the re- 
quirements of the case, providing at once 
for prompt and smooth working and for 
conservative and safe action. Under it the 
call for separate voting will never occasion 
friction, 

The article on organizing the General Uon- 
ferences seems to us important. It does not 
materially alter the custom, but it gives 
authority of law to what has been only cus- 
tom. Beyond this, it recognizes the rights 
of delegates-elect, and directs orderly pro- 
cedure in cases where titles to seute are 
challenged. It regards a certificate of elec- 
tion as prima facie evidence of a right to a 
seat, but not final evidence, and therefore 
does not permit the challenged party to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings till his right is 
settled. This accords sufficiently with gen- 
eral usage in representative bodies, and 
works no injustice to any claimant. The 
method of making final decision in cases of 
disputed title is properly left to the General 
Oonference, which can provide regulations 
by its own enactment for conducting neces- 
sary proceedings. The wisdom of the Com- 
mission is seen in leaving to the discretion 
of the General Oonference what is purely 
legislative. 

We rather like the article on the presi- 
dency of the General Conference. It intro- 
duces no new principle, but supplies some 
manifest deficiencies in the old law, and 
gives proper form to what has been the 
usage in the absence of legal authorization. 
For the first time it requires that the Bishops 
be chosen from among the traveling.elders. 
Once alocal elder was chosen for Missionary 
Bishop; but had the office been that of Gen- 
eral Superintendent, there would have been 
no legal disqualification in the case. The 
instances are so rare where laymen or local 
elders would be liable to be chosen that it 
seems needless to provide against it, and 
yet it is only consistent to embody some 
qualification for the office in the fonda- 





mental law. On the. whole, we think the 
article a good one. In another respect it 
expresses clearly what has been the prac- 
tice without formal enactment — that the 
presiding Bishop shall decide questions of 
order, subject to appeal to the body, but 
shall not decide questions of law. 

In more than one instance embarrassment 
has arisen from failure to discriminate be- 
tween questions of law and of order. Mem- 
bers have risen to make a point of order, 
and when called upon to state it have based 
it upon some usage or disciplinary provis- 
ion that made it really a question of law; 
and sometimes in the haste of business the 
chairman himself has failed to catch the 
right distinction, and proceeded to rule so 
as to construe the law of the church as well 
as the rules of order. The adoption of this 
article of the constitution will be practically 
beneficial if it will induce members to be 
more careful about rising to questions of 
order when they mean questions of law. It 
may also lead to the adoption of some wise 
method of making prompt constructions of 
the law when these are needed, as they 
sometimes are, in the haste of business pro- 
ceedings. Our General Conference is mani- 
festly lame inall that rolates to the exer- 
cise of its judicial powers, and we do not 
see that the pending constitution makes 
adequate provision to meet this serious de- 
ficiency. We need all it proposes, and 
something in addition which has not yet 
been put in shape. 








Methodist Hospital in Boston. 


HE dedication of a Deaconess Hospital in 
this city —the report of which will be 
found on the 4th page — is the must Christlike 
event that has occurred in our church in New 
England. To obey the message and to imitate 
the life of Jesus, so far as is possible, is the first 
and chief business of His church. Tbe Chris- 
tian hospital more nearly expresses the mind of 
Ohrist for needy and suffering humanity than 
any other institution. We are gratified beyond 
words that at last the hospital dispensa- 
tion, now extending so generally in our church, 
has found expression in our midst. The begin- 
ning is most auspicious, hopeful, practical and 
wise. Many of our noblest women, laymen and 
ministers have taken this Christian enterprise 
upon their hearts and are directing it with lov- 
ing devotion and self-sacrifice. Our entire New 
England Methodism should now adopt this in- 
stitution and generously foster it. Let those 
who have dedicated their lives to such urgent 
Christian service receive the prayerful, sympa- 
theticand substuntial support which they soe 
richly deserve. Let the corporators, and es- 
pecially the board of managers, all of whom 
have given already much time, thought and 
money to launch the institution, be sustained 
by liberal-hearted Methodists in all our bor- 
ders. We expect to see this Hospital crowded 
with tbe suffering, and that an imperative de- 
mand will soon be made for larger accommoda- 
tions. 

Now that the Deaconess Hospital is actually 
established, with such complete facilities and 
equipments, it is certainly fitting and obliga- 
tory that whatever our people have to give for 
such a cause should be applied to this insti- 
tution. 








Composition of the General Conference. 


OW that the official list of the delegates 
to General Conference, together with 
the reserves, elected by the Fall Conferences, 
has been published, an inquiry into the compo- 
sition of that body,so fer as already deter- 
mined, is plainly in order, and is a matter of 
considerable interest. A careful examination 
of names and occupations reveals the following 
facts: The 310 ministerial delegates and re- 
serves (194 delegates, 116 reserves, from 71 
Conferences) consist of 152 presiding elders, 98 
pastors, 26 heads of literary institutions, 9 edit- 
ors, 6 professors, 6 secretaries, 5 book agents, 3 
mission superintendents, 2. agents of universi- 
ties, 1 press superintendent, 1 supernumerary, 
and 1 of undesignated position. 

The lay delegates and reserves are exceedingly 
variegated in their employment. Of merchants 
there are 42, lawyers 26, bankers 19, physicians 
17, farmers 12, manufacturers 10, teachers 9 (be- 
sides 4 professors, 2 principals, 2 presidents, and 
2 school superintendents), insurance men 8, 
judges 5, lumber dealers 5, editors 4, local 
preachers 3, real estate 3, retired 3, grain deal- 
ers 3, managers 2, dentists 2, tailors 2, undesig- 
nated 2, and, of the following, one each: or- 
chardist, treasurer, bank cashier, clerk, adver- 
tising agent, music dealer, Book Concern cash- 
jer, treasurer of railroad, purchasing agent of 
railroad, temperance agent, contractor, oil pro- 
ducer, commercial traveler, engineer, furniture 
dealer, marble cutter, capitalist, jeweler, evan- 
gelist, funeral director, railroad manager, 
hotel-keeper, explorer, lumberman, govern- 
or, politician, mail service, brick mason, sales- 
man, druggist, sea-captain, marine officer, ex- 
consul, government department officer, land- 
lord, bookbinder. Five women have been 
chosen, two — Mrs. Bashford and Miss Trimble 
—as delegates; and three — Miss Mabel C. 
Hartford, Miss Ella K. Rankin, and Mrs. J. G. 
Pickler — as reserves. 

Here is certainly a good variety of oceupa- 





tions and abilities, quite competent, it would 
seem, to look at any question that may come 
up, from all points of view. Many strong men 
of wide reputation are in the list, many more 
of equal or greater weight will unquestionably 
be chosen in the months just before us,and the 
interests of the church will be safe in their 
hands. Nevertheless, there should be much 
prayer that the best selections may be made, 
and the best things done, 








Personals. 


— Bishop Newman and Mrs. Newman have 
returned from Mexico. 


— Bishop Foss is one of the ‘‘select’’ preach- 
ers at Cornell University. He is announced for 
Sunday, March 1. 

— Rev. J. D. Phelps, of Buffalo, is delivering a 
series of lectures on Christian Evidences before 
the faculty and students of Claflin University at 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 


— Captain Isaac McDonald, one of the best 
known temperance men of Maine and a brother 
ot Rev. Dr. Wm. McDonald, died at his home in 
Portland last week, aged 71 years. 


— Rev. 8. F. Jones, D. D., of Madison Ave. 
Church, New York city, bas signified his inten- 
tion to spend a year in travel and rest in Europe 
at the close of the present Conference year. 


— Rev. Cornelius Wolfekin, pastor of the 
Greene Ave. Baptist Church, Brooklyn, declines 
the call to Clarendon st. Baptist Church — the 
late Dr. A. J. Gordon’s church — of this city, 
though the call included an advance in salary of 
$4,000. 


— Rev. J. F. and Mrs. Clymer, of Pittsfiela, 
were in Boston and Somerville for several days 
last week, visiting among old friends. Dr. 
Clymer is completing his fourth year of a sec- 
ond pastorate with his present church, and is 
invited to return for the fifth year. 

— Rev. George E. Sanderson writes from Hast 
Pepperell, under date of Feb. 6: “‘ Mrs. Susan P. 
Whitney, Mre. Sanderson’s mother, passed 
away at our home on the morning of Feb. 1, 
after twelve weeks of suffering. Mother's pres- 
ence has been a constant benediction in our 
home and inthechurch. For over sixty years 
she walked with God.”’ 


— Mr. Philo G. Noon (Harvard ’95) has re- 
ceived the Robert Treat Paine prize at the Uni- 
versity for the excellence of his paper upon 
“The Children of the Poor in Boston.” Mr. 
Noon is a member of the Epwortb Church in 
Uambridge, and a very efficient worker in the 
Epworth Settlement in this city. He is a son of 
Rev. Alfred Noon of the New Fngland Confer- 
ence. 


— Rev. Dr. Hoskins, with his wife and son, 
will sail from Bombay, Feb. 11. He is on his 
twenty-ninth year of missionary service, and 
hopes after a short rest to return for another 
term. The son has been educated at the Meth- 
odist High School, Naini Tal, and will enter 
Ohio Wesleyan at its next term. Ur. and Mrs. 
Butcher and Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe of the North 
India Conference, and Robert Gill, will be their 
fellow travelers. 


— Rev. OC. O. Felts, presiding elder of the New 
England District of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, died at his home in East 
Providence, Feb. 4. He was a scholarly preach- 
er, un excellent Christian citizen, and highly 
respected not only in his own denomination, 
but by all who knew him. His family are 
members of the Haven Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and it was a great pleasure to the pas- 
tor to have his assistance at the various church 
services when he was not traveling o: his 
extensive district. Haven Church knows no 
color line, 


— Since the resignation by Rev. J. M. Durrell 
of the presidency of Tilton Seminary, the 
trustees have elected Prof. G. L.. Plimpton to be 
acting president during the spring term, and 
his wife to be preceptress. Prof. Plimpton has 
had charge of the classical department for al- 
most four years, and has proved himself to bes 
most popular and successful teacher and disci- 
plinarian. Rev. D. C. Knowles, D. D., has been 
elected Ladd professor, and will teach the 
classes of the retiring president, and will also 
take special charge of the moral and religious 
training of thestudents. There are to be no 
other changes in the faculty. 


— The alumni and friends of Boston Univer- 
sity will be greatly gratified to learn that Prof. 
Frank Roscoe Butler, of the Woman’s College, 
Baltimore, was elected by the trustees of the in- 
stitution, Feb. 19, to the chair of English Liter- 
ature, to fill the vacancy recently made by the 
resignation of Prof. Daniel Dorchester, Jr. 
Prof. Butler is a son of Massachusetts, born in 
Saugus in 1861. He graduated from the School 
of Libera! Arts, Boston Univer ity, in 1834, end 
trom the School of Theology in 1887. He married 
the daughter of Hon. J. F. Almy, of Salem. He 
is eminently fitted to succeed in the position to 
which he has been elected. 


— We are greatly pained to announce the 
death of Alice Winnefred Pottle, daughter of 
Rev. A. W. and Mrs. Pottle, of Boothbay, Me., 
aged 26 years, who passed into her heavenly 
rest, Thursday, Feb. 6. She had been in falling 
health for three years. She spent nearly two of 
these years in California, but failed to realize 
the desired results. She returned with her 
parents last July, that she might spend her last 
months in the midst of her many friends and the 
familiar baunts of Maine. She fully realized 
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her condition, freely and frequently speaking of 
her departure, and giving directions with ref- 
erence to her funeral and the disposal ef her 
possessions. She lived # beautiful life, tri- 
umphed over death, and now is sate from the 
storm. The family will receive the tender and 
prayerful sympathy of a large circle of friends 
in their bereavement. 


—Rev. Dr. E. 8. Stackpole’s volume on 
« Prophecy, or Speaking for God,” will soon be 
issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


— Rev. Wm. Nast Brodbeck, D. D., is in at- 
tendance upon the Deaconess Convention, 
which is in session in Minneapolis, as the rep- 
resentative of the board of managers of the 
New England Deaconess Home and Hospital. 


— Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester left last week to 
visit his son, Ernest D. Dorchester, at Velasco, 
Texas, assistant superintendent of a scheme for 
opening a deep sea harbor at the mouth of Brazos 
River, fifty miles beyond Galveston. He will go 
by the way of Pittsburg, Pa., where he will visit 
another son, Rev. Daniel Dorchester, Jr. He 
expects to be absent one month. 

—The many friends of Mrs. Charles W. Ox- 
tord, of Cambridge, will be pained to learn of 
her decease, which occurred Jan. 31, after an 
illness of several weeks. She was an excellent 
woman and a prominent and very useful mem- 
ber of Grace Church. By her death the church 
comes into possession of $1,000 which she had 
provided in her will should go towards the 
payment of the indebtedness upon the church 
edifice. 

— Among the active members of the Wesleyan 
Association, a generation or more ago, was Ben- 
jamin H. Barnes, of Chelsea, His widow, Mrs. 
Sarah A. Barnes, well known to many of our 
readers as one of the early members of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, will 
reach her 85th birthday, on Sunday, Feb. 16. 
Any friends who may desire to congratulate her 
upon the event, will be cordially received at her 
residence, 13 Bverett Avenue, Chelsea, on Satur- 
day next, the 15th inst., from 2 to 5 P, M. 


— Miss Mary £. Lunn, superintendent of the 
New England Deaconess Home and Hospital, hes 
gone to Minneapolis to attend the Deaconess 
Convention, and will report the proceedings for 
our columns. 


— Few are the daughters who are privileged 
to render to a beloved father such devoted and 
affectionate service as did Mrs. Bostwick to 
Father Husted. The following lines in a brief 
note from her bring our revered friend very 
vividly to mind. She writes: “But I do not 
grudge my father his glorious triumph over all 
infirmities, and everything that could distress 
him; and when I seem to hear him singing, I 
try to sing myself, — 

“ * Life’s race well rua, 
Life’s work all done, 
Life’s victory won: 
Now cometh rest.'” 
We never knew the minister who. retained the 
power to sing as did Father Husted. 


— Among the noteworthy Solons on Beacon 
Hill, this winter, is Rev. Noble W. Everett, of 
Wareham, who is senator from the second Ply- 
mouth district. Mr. Everett has had an inter- 
esting career, beginning in Wareham and ip- 
clading an early trip to California, Returning 
thence, under the influence of the late Dr. Nel- 
son, he became a student ia Wyoming Seminary, 
Pa, Later,as a member of the Wyoming Con- 
ference, he was stationed in Wilkesbarre, Scran- 
ton, and other important places in northern 
Pennsylvania. On account of failing health in 
1870, he came back to his old home and engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, whence he went in 1878 
and 1882to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. In recent years he has supplied pul- 
pits in the Cape region. As a member of the 
Senate he is serving at the head of the com- 
mittee on Parishes and Religious Societies. He 
is also on the committees on Fisheries and Games 
and Libraries. He is aconvenient substitute for 
the aged chaplain, Mr. Dowse, when tne latter is 
absent. He is a ready speaker and always com- 
mands a hearing. 








Brieflets. 








The Methodist Social Union will hold its 
February meeting at the American House on 
Monday evening next. It will be ladies’ night, 
and ap unusually attractive program has been 
arranged. Addresses will be delivered by the 
guests of the evening — Hon. Roger Wolcott, 
Lt. Governor of Massachusetts, Rev. J. ¥. 
Goucher, D. D., president of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Baltimore, and Rev. 8. F. Upham, D. D., of 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
Music will be furnished by Mr. H. A. Thayer. 


The attention of all ministers and temper- 
ance reform people in New Hampshire ie urgent- 
ly invited toacall for ‘“‘ A Ministers’ Temper- 
ance Conference,” to be found on page 13, 

* & 

:. Little, in the series upon “Some Re- 
forms Demanded of the Next General Confer- 
ence,’’ puts the gist of his strong contention in 
his first. statement: “* Let the General Confer- 
ence reform itself.” 


Among Bishop Haygood’s last public utter- 
A class for admission 









who preaches on Christian graces or duties 
preach on holiness? We won’t quarrel about 
theory. If you’ve got the second-blessing the- 
ory, don’t think you are better than people who 
don’t hold it. If Jesus did not give us any 
theory about holiness, you must not get excited 
it I prefer His teaching to yours. Christ says: 
‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’ That 
will do for me.” 


Rev. John McNeill, preaching recently in 
Leeds, is reported to havesaid: ‘Some people 
wear their doubts like a cockade in their cap as 
a badge of intellectual superiority.” 


“A Circumnavigation of Charity,” by Rev. 
John 8. Simon, on the 3d page, will be found to 
be one of the most interesting contributions 
that we have published for many a day. 


The Central Methodist, in commenting upon 
the refusal of the three hotels of this city to en- 
tertain Bishop Arnett, says: — 

“And that in Boston, the Hub of creation, 
and home of some of the most renowned abo- 
litioniste and N equalityiste. Come, Dr. 
Parkhurst, that will never do! Fie! fle! !” 
That is right, Editor Meek! Boston deserves 
it. Lay it on! But Zrion’s HBRALD will con- 
demn race prejudice none the less in New Eng- 
land than in the Southland. 


These are the days and nights when much 
good reading should be done. Our columns are 
prepared to meet this demand. 


The poems of our Vermont Conference friend 
havea peculiar charm for us, especially the one 
we are privileged to publish this week on the 
7th page. 


As will be seen by reading the report of the 
dedication of the Deaconess Hospital, on the 4th 
page, there is an opportunity for some generous 
individuals or Epworth Leagues to perform a 
noble and beneficent act in furnishing the 
laundry and the kitchen. The editor will 
promptly respond to any inquiries which any 
one is led to make with a view to supplying this 
urgent need. 


The following facts, grouped by the Spring- 
field Republican, will serve to relieve, it is 
hoped, the morbid but very real fear enter- 
tained by many good people that the foreigner, 
especially the Celt, is soon to possess und gov- 
ern this land: — 

‘* Wisconsin gained over 14 per cent. in pop- 
ulation during the past five years and the gain 
was almost entirely confined to the native-born. 
Of a total addition of about 251,000 to the popu- 
lation, only 4,678 were foreign-born. Just about 
one-half of the State’s foreign-born population 
of 523,877—in a total population of 1,937,915 — 
are Germans and 106,900 are Scandinavians.”’ 


The Tribune, in its report of the mass meet- 
ing held in New York city to protest against 
the removal of Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
from command, says: — 

“The Mayor was followed by Bishop An- 
drews, who showed himself in great earnest 
upon the question at issue, paying to the Salva- 
tion Army a marvelously rich tribute for its 
worth its work. called it a unique 
force, a great force working for the redemption 
of the race.”’ 


The Ninth Annual Report on Manufactures in 
Massachusetts for 1894, shows a general shrink- 
age of business. The whole amount of capital 
Invested was §417,647,636 — about twelve mill- 
ions less than in the preceding year. Value of 
stock used, $287,212,036 — less by $33,027,444 than 
in 1898. Value of the manufactured product, 
$496,144,837 — a reduction from the preceding 
year of $56,793,448. The number of persons em- 
ployed was 310,167 — less by 18,596 than in 1893. 
The amount of wages shrank more than eleven 
millions of dollars. The year covered by this re- 
port was unfavorably affected by the hard 
times; the report for 1896 will no doubt show an 
improvement; and it is hoped the current year 
will advance to the old figures. 


The closing days of January brought tothestu- 
dents and faculty of the School of Theology of 
Boston University a most welcome outpouring of 
the Divine Spirit. Extra meetings for prayer 
and religious conversation were held by profess- 
ors and students in students’ rooms, and in the 
reception-room as well as inthe chapel. Indi- 
vidual heart-searching, confession of personal 
shortcomings, and frank discussion of Script- 
ural ideals of holiness, with common and ear- 
nest petitions to God for immediate blessing, 
produced the desired result. The whole school 
was lifted into the atmosphere of heaven. The 
gracious effects are sure to appear in the future 
ministry of these servants of Christ. 





The Omaha Christian Advocate observes that 
“ Mr, Pye, agent at the St. Louis Book Depos- 
itory, said at the recent session of the North 
Nebraska Conference that the profits of our 
Book Ooncern arise chiefly from the sale of 
books and from our Sunday-school periodicals, 
rather than from the Advocates. This has been 
the repeated testimony of our Book Agents.” 
That fact alone should put an end toall this 
unintelligent talk about reducing the price of 
leading Methodist papers. Even with the rigid 
economy exercised in the management of ZION's 
HERALD, it would scarcely be self-sustaining in 
these * hard times ’”’ did not the Wesleyan Asso- 


cupled by the working force of the paper, with- 
a aed The rooms devoted to Zion's Hun- 
ALD would rent for $3,000 s year. 





ciation provide, in its Building, the rooms oc- 


A SUNDAY IN BOSTON. 


HEERFUL floods of winter sunshine 
poured over the city; the mellow tones 
of church bells filled theair,and many wor- 
shipers were moving through the streets in 
answer to their calls. From every quarter the 
bells were ringing, rising and falling on the 
peaceful air, until all jar and noise were lost, 
and it seemed that the city herself was at 
morning worship, pouring forth her soul in one 
glorious peal that rolled over the listening 
thousands and filled the wide heayens with 
doxology. 

And was it not so? From as many different 
churches as there were church-towers rang the 
bells — bells of Baptists and Methodists, of 
Unitarians and Congregationalists, of Episco- 
palians and Spiritualists, bells of every faith 
and name, with but a single theme and with 
the consonance of heavenly harmony in their 
tones. At least it seemed so to us as we stood 
with only the blue heaven above us and God’s 
sweet sunlight gladdening the morning world. 

“Where shall we go?” was the question. 
From the way people were passing, one might 
suppose there was a church around every 
corner. And, indeed, such a supposition would 
not be far wrong. There is no need of any one’s 
staying away from church in Boston, for this 
city is as liberally supplied with churches as 
any of our land. Nor can any one excuse him- 
self on the ground that his particular faith is 
not represented here. If there is a creed that 
has been discovered during the past month, 
which has no following in Boston, you may 
rest assured that it will either appear on the 
Common in a few days or is already awaiting 
burial. Boston runs to fancy breeds of doctrine. 
It has everything on earth that can be had in 
the way of religion — Swedenborgianism, 
Esoteric Buddhism, Christian Scienceism in 
endless shades, Psychic-Phenomenaism, all 
varieties of Spiritualisms, Theosophies, and 
denominations, etc., etc, ad infinitum. 

Since the death of Phillips Brooks and that 
“ prince of preachers,” Rev. A. J. Gordon, it is 
no easy thing, from the number of good 
preachers in Boston, to decide im an instant 
just which one to hear. Boston has several 
famous, historic old churches; but it was not 
her churches — it was her ministers — we were 
after today. 

Probably the one man who is making him- 
self most felt in New England religious life 
today, and especially in Boston, is 


Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., 


of the New Old South (Congregational) 
Church. He is the author of “ Ohrist of To- 
day.” If not an epoch-making, it is an epoch- 
marking, book, and one of the clearest, most 
philosophic and powerful works that present- 
day thinking has produced. To hear a chapter 
of the “‘ Christ of Today ” glowing hot from the 
author’s beart, spoken by his tongue instead of 
by his pen, would be a rare treat indeed; and 
with this hope we turned down Boylston Street 
to the corner of Dartmouth, where the beauti- 
ful tower of New Old South rose in the air. 

There is no more beautiful church in Boston 
than this. Trinity is grander; the First Bap- 
tist has some finer pieces of sculpture; the 
Central Congregational is more aspiring; but 
the richness, proportions and general effect of 
New Old South surpass any other in the city. 
{t is a harmonious and an unusual blending 
of mosque and cathedral, richly ornate, but not 
in the least overdone. 

We arrived a little early and were given a 
seat in the gallery within short range of the 
pulpit. The church is as pleasing within as it 
is outside, and while it is rich it is still plain 
and simple. The stained-glass windows and 
the natural wood of the pews and roof tempered 
the light toa pleasing mellowness, neither too 
bright nor too dark. Before the organ vol- 
untary was finished the church was filled with 
from eight to ten hundred of the most intelli- 
gent, aristocratic people of the city. There was 
not a poorly-dressed person in the audience. 
Fully half the congregation were men, and the 
average age could not have been less than 
thirty-five, 

There was little congregational singing — a 
mistake, we believe — no collection taken, and 
the only thing to mar the smoothness and 
solemnity of the service were the notices, over 
which the pastor stumbled with the result on 
the spirit of the congregation like that of frost 
on a bed of June flowers. There is nothing 
worshipful or sacramental about notices, and 
no emount of care and rhetoric can switch in 
the announcement of the “ young ladies’ sew- 
ing circle” and the “ Wednesday night bean 
supper’ between the Scripture lesson and the 
sermon with any other effect than that of a 
rear-end collision. May the day come when 
this secular bulletin shall be driven forever 
from the pulpit, and the sacred desk and the 
hour of worship no more be profaned with 
parish gossip! 

The text was Acts 26: 19: “I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly visiop,’’ and for 
about thirty-five minutes, without manuscript 
or scrap of note, ip a clear, logical and forceful 
taik he developed the philosophy of Paul’s 
conversion — or *‘ awakening,’’ as he called it. 
Without any contextual introduction his first 
words exploded among his hearers like an 
intellectual bomb, and their attention was his 
instantly. 

“ Most men come into the world asleep,” 
he began, “and they go through it asleep, 
and asleep they go out of it. They never wake 





throughout the entire discourse. His explo- 
sions were always startling and effective, 
though sometimes obscuring his enunciation. 
This was the secret of the power of his delivery. 
He rarely or never soared. He was dealing with 
the invisible, the infinite, the inspiration of all 
lite, but he forced the lessons home with clear 
reasoning, apt illustration, quick, decisive, 
bodily movements, backed by a personal belief 
in the reality of their truths, which carried con- 
viction with it. 

“The best description of a great man,” Dr. 
Gordon continued, “ is to say that he is awake.” 
Now Paul was awakened from his sleep by a 
heavenly vision, and it was done in three 
stages: 1. He made a discovery that the cruci- 
fied Jesus who was dead and buried was really 
alive. Thus the invisible became to him the 
real. 2. He discovered that the invisible is the 
infinite. This vision was the message of God 
through Christ to Paul. Death has taken away 
the finite body, leaving the infinite personality 
of the Christ. 3. He woke to the fact that he 
could become a co-worker with this infinite 
spiritual Obrist and his will was pressed into 
service, The sermon closed with a strong 
appeal to all to join with Christ in waking the 
sleeping world. 


Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 


Very few of Boston’s representative churches 
have an afternoon service. Among the whole 
number, except some of the missions and 
people’s temples, Trinity was the only one we 
could find where there was preaching. No 
one visiting Boston should miss a service in 
Trinity, by far the leading Bpiscopal Church 
in New England. It will not soon have another 
Brooks, but Dr. Donald is a splendid preacher, a 
man of deep piety and learning. 

Trinity is doubtless the grandest church in 
the city. It is a magnificent pile of brown 
sandstone and granite, ivy-covered, with a 
massive central tower over two hundred feet 
high. It is almost gloomy within, but when 
lighted by the afternoon sun shining through 
the rich stained windows and by the well- 
arranged lights within, it is solemn and up- 
lifting indeed. The service is decidedly “low” 
and almost severe in its simplicity. The 


responsive readings were hurried through in 
the usual way —something we cannot bring 
ourselves to approve — but the singing and the 
sermon were all one could desire. 

Dr. Donald is a man about fifty, of little more 
than medium height, with grayish hair and 
beard, clear-cut features, and a refined and 
scholarly face. The most striking thing about 
him is his rich, melodious voice. It was a 
luxury simply to listen to his tull, musical 
tones, regardiess of what he said. But his 
words had meaning. His text was Matthew 
5:30: “It thy right hand offend thee, out it 
off.” He hed about twenty-five minutes, 
and said this cutti is to be done, not be- 
cause the hand fs intrinsically bad, but because 
it is inextricably bound up with what is evil. 
He then appi this to our daily life, showing 
how it is constantly necessary to be cutting 
off those things which, though good in them- 
selves, tend to ome cores some parts at the 
cost of others, which tend to educate some 
faculties to the harm of others, which lead us to 
self-advancement to the disadvantage of our 
fomom, which lead us, however little, away 
rom ° 

The sermon was carefully prepared and spoken 
without manuscript in an easy, modera yet 
earnest manner which held tbe attention of his 
hearers to the close. 


Rev. Charles L. Goodell. 


In the evening we attended Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Temple Street and listened 
to a sermon of great spiritual power on “ W hat 
is Oonversion?” by the pastor, Rev. ©, L. 
Goodell. The church is an admirable structure 
of bluish stone, situated in this rather densely 
populated locality, and stands for a magnificent 
work here. The house was well filied with 
probably six hundred ple, with a goodly 
number of children and young people, BY was 
av intelligent, wel)-dressed audience, character- 
istic of this part of the city. 

Mr. Goodell needs little introduction to 
HERALD readers, He is a large man, square, 
broad, erect, with a large, strong face, dark 
brown hair combed directiy back, and wears 
a heavy moustache, He is not over forty years 
old, we judge. 

The audience-room of the church is finished 
in white and the walls in light browns and biue, 
giving a very cheerful, everyday effect, as if the 
church were used Mm who were accus- 
tomed to worship in His own pure day- 
light, The color was a relief alter the darkened 
unnatural lights of the other charches, and 
while detracting nothing from the solemnity of 
our feelings, it did add to their healthful joyous- 
ness and quickly brought us into a mood to 
enjoy the service. 

The text was from John’s Gospel, 3: 7: 
** Marvel not that I said unto thee, ye must 
be born again.” With just a word about the 
Scripture, the speaker introduced hin sermon 
with astory that caught the attention of his 
audience,and with this hold upon them he went 
rapidly on, developing his theme, illuminating 
by analogy and iliustration, and clinching the 
truths by closeargument., He spoke in a clear 
voice, and held more or less closely to his manu- 
script, but not so as to interfere with his 
delivery, though we believe that his sermon 
delivered without notes would have been even 
more effective. 

His argument was this: 1. Conversion has 
® partial ap in our physice! and mental 
natures, as, for instance, in our change of views 
and the change of our likes and dislikes. 2. 
Such o in the physical world is seen in the 
transforming of lifeless, mineral substance into 
the plant life; so it is with fleshly man and the 
life of the spirit. 3. This change in man is 
absolutely necessary. It is not uncommon or 
unnatural. The soul cries out in vain for 
fata — there is no life in them. Only 

he chemistry of Calvary can change the earth 
into the heavenly, the fleshly into the spiritual; 
nothing but a new affection can do this, the gitt 
of Christ. 

After the sermon we attended a testimony- 
meeting in the vestry. {t had been a grand day 
in Grace. hy ie persons had that mornin 
united with the church as the harvest of las 
month’s services. It was a blessed close 
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The Sunday School, 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 


Sunday, February 23. 
Luke 8: 41, 42, 49-55, 


(Read Luke 8: 1-56.) 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 


FAITH ENCOURAGED. 
l. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: Fear not; believe only. — Luke 8: 50. 

2%. Date: A. D. %, autumn. 

3. Place: Ospernaum. 

4. Parallel Narratives: Matt. 9: 18, 19, 23-26; Mark 
6: 21-24; 36-43. 

6 © ction : The of the Baptist to Jesus; 
the anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon the Phari- 
see; warnings to the scribes and Pharisees; the true 


kindred of Obrist; the eight parables; the stilling of 
the tempest; the healing of the Gadarene demoniacs, 


6. Home Readings: Monday — Luke 8: 41-56. Twes- 
day — Matt. 15: 21-28, Wednesday — Heb. 11; 1 10. Thurs- 
day — Matt. 14: 92-83, Friday — Mark 9: 17-29. Saiw day — 
Psalm 62: 1-8. Sunday — Heb. 4: 11-16. 


Il. Introductory. 

It was probably at the close of a feast 
given by Matthew in Jesus’ honor when 
Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue, sought 
Him. Pressing through the throng and 
falling at His feet, with every mark of deep 
emotion — “ with broken words, which in 
the original still sound as though they were 
interrupted and rendered incoherent by 
burste of grief’ — he told our Lord that 
his little daughter, twelve years old, his 
only child, was lying at the point of death; 
and begged Him to come and lay His hand 
upon her and restore her to health and life. 
Touched by the father’s grief, Jesus at once 
started towards the ruler’s house, surround- 
ed by a denser crowd than usual, excited 
beyond measure with curiosity and anal 
tation. 

Our lesson omits the interruption by the 
way, of the woman who stole in behind 
Jesus and touched “the hem of His gar- 
ment,” securing by her touch of faith the 
immediate, conscious cure of a chronic and 
disabling malady. There was no haste in 
the movements of Jesus, though the an- 
guish of Jairus was doubtless intensified by 
every moment’s delay. Oonscious of su- 
pernatural power and foreseeing every 
event, He waited until the woman’s con- 
fession had been made and her faith recti- 
fied and she had been dismissed ‘ into 
peace,” before He resumed His walk to the 
ruler’s house. Messengers met them with 
fatal tidings— ‘thy daughter is dead ; 
trouble not the Master’ — but Jesus did 
not turn back. Oomforting Jairus with the 
words, “ Fear not, only believe,” they pro- 
ceeded to the house, which they found 
filled with the hired mourners and flute- 
players. Leaving the multitude outside 
and taking with Him only Peter, James and 
John, He entered the dwelling. His at- 
tempt to still the lamentations by stating 
that the maid was “not dead, but only 
sleeping,” was received with scornful de- 
rision; they knew well that she was dead. 
He therefore dismissed them from the 
house, and then, quiet being restored, He 
entered the chamber of death with only 
the parents and the three disciples. Taking 
the child by the band He pronounced the 
simple words, “ Talitha cumi” — ‘‘ Maid, 
arise’? — and to the amazement and joy of 
the parents her life came to her immediate- 
ly, and she arose and walked. Probably to 
avoid inconvenient notoriety Jesus bade 
them keep the miracle silent, and directed 
that the little girl should be fed. 


Ill. Expository. 

41. There came. — We learn from a parallel 
narrative that the ruler sought out Jesus while 
He was discoursing at the close of a feast given 
in Matthew’s house. Jairus —the same name 
as Jair (Judges 10: 3). Professor Lindsay con- 
jectures that “he had been to Jesus before, 
when, with his colleagues, he had plead for the 
Romen centurion who had built the synagogue. 
Now on his owr account he falls on his knees 
in Oriental fashion, and bends his forehead 
toward Christ’s feet till it touches the ground.” 
A ruler of the synagogue — probably the roth 
hakkeneseth, or chief elder, of the synagogue, 
and therefore holding the highest religious and 
social position in Capernaum. Fell down — in 
Matthew, “ worshiped;”’ not necessarily imply- 
ing Divine honor; rather the Oriental saluta- 
tion of profound respect. Besought him to 
come into his house. — “ Jair had not the faith 
of the heathen centurion ” (Farrar). 

The syuagogue was under the direction, not of clergy- 
men, but of laymen, who also d ju: 








dicial power. Usually there were ten men connected 
with each synagogue. Three of these were officers or 
rulers, one being the chief ruler, the others associated 
with him (Bice). 


42. Only daughter.— The young man of 
Nain was an only son; Lazarus was an only 
brother. Lay a dying — in Matthew, “ is even 
now dead; ’”’ in Mark, “ is at the point of death.” 
The varying statements in the parallel narratives 
are thus explained by Trench: “ Mark and Luke 
speak of her as dying when the father came, 
Matthew as already dead. Yet these differences 
are not hard to adjust. He left her at the last 
gasp; he knew that she could hardly be living 
now; and yet, having no certain notice of her 
death, he at one moment expressed hireelf in 
one language, at the next !n another.’”’ People 
thronged him. — The throng was denser than 
usual,as we learn from the parallel narratives. 
“ They were pressing together upon His person”’ 
(Morison); “ suffocating, stifling Him ” (Alex- 
ander). In the crowd was the woman who 
touched the hem of Jesus’ garment — an inter- 
ruption which our lesson omits. 


49. While he yet spake — the benediction, 
‘*Go in peace,” to the healed woman. The 
Greac Physician is never hurried. He knows all 
possible contingencies. This delay doubtless 
made Jairus anxious, but Jesus wascalm. Says 
Robertson: ‘‘ Seemingly there was delay, fatal 
delay. But just so far as the resurrection of the 
dead is a mightier miracle than the healing of 
the sick, just so far did the delay enhance and 
illustrate the glory of His mission. Thy daugh- 
ter is dead. — Suspense was over; hope was ex- 
tinguished; the dread certainty must be accept- 
ed. Trouble not the Master. — Don’t worry 
Him now that she is past cure and beyond His 
power. The idea of His raising the dead to life 
seems never to have entered their thoughts. 


560. When Jesus heard it — “ overheard it” 
(Mark). Fear not, believe only — words of 
aputterable comfort, coupled with the promise, 
‘“Bhe shall be made whole.” Says Lindsay: 
“© Fear and faith are coupled together here by 
Christ, and the faith is to cast out the fear. Jai- 
rus had asked Jesus to save his daughter’s life 
while she still lived; he is promised the life after 
it has been overcome by death. For Christ 
answers us, not according to our petitions, but 
according to our needs. His mercy is always 
greater than we can ask or conceive.” 


51.4 Suffered no man to go in. — The eager, 
curious multitude were forbidden to enter; and 
of the apostles only the three who comprised 
the “inner circle’? were permitted to accom- 
pany Him. The same selection was made for the 
Transfiguration, Gethsemane, etc. This, by the 
way, is the first occasion on which we read of 
the elite three. It was important that they 
should be present, that they might subsequent- 
ly testify to what was done. 


62. All wept and bewailed her. — The 
word for ‘“ bewailed” means beating one’s 
breast. Mark has a lively account of the “‘tu- 
mult "they were making. Being the child 
of a “ ruler,”’ this “tumult” was excessive — 
not restricted to two flute-players and one 
mourning woman, which the rabbinical rule 
prescribed, but produced by many voices 
and flutes. This professional wailing was an 
ancient custom and was also in vogue among the 
Greeks and Romans. It still exists. Says Thom- 
son (‘* Land and Book ’’): “‘ There are in every 
community and city women exceedingly cun- 
ning in this business. They weep, how], beat 
their breasts, and tear their hair, according to 
contract. She is not dead, but sleepeth. — 
From the Saviour’s standpoint (“ who hath abol- 
ished death,” etc.) death was but a sleep from 
which He had power to waken. So in the case of 
Lazarus He said, ‘‘ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, 
but I gothat I may awake him out of sleap. Then 
said His disciples, Lord, if he sleep he shall do 
well, Then said Jesus unto them plainly, Laz- 
arus is dead ”’ (John 11: 11, 12, 14). 

To speak of death as a sleep, isan image common, | 

PP , to all languages and Thereby the 
reality of death is not denied, but only the fact implicit- 
ly assumed that death will be followed by a resurrection, 
as sleep is by an awakening. He, the Lord of life, takes 
away that word of fear, “ She is dead,” and pute in its 
room that milder word which gives promise of an awak- 
ening, “ She sleepeth " (Trench). 


53. Laughed him to scorn.—The paid 
mourners received our Lord’s statement with de- 
risive laughter. They had seen death too many 
times to be mistaken in this case, and they in- 
terpreted His words literally. As being no 
longer needed, and as being unfitted in spirit to 
be present at the solemn act of raising the dead 
to life, He thrust them out, Jairus not oppos- 
ing. 


54. Put them all out — omitted in R. V.; 
probably interpolated here from the other syn- 
optists. Says Abbott: ‘ Observe the incidental 
evidence of the father’s faith: Though the 
maiden is dead, he allows the mourning to be 
stopped and the mourners to be sent away. 
Christ is truly ‘master’ in this house.” Says 
Lindsay: *“‘ Only the real mourners were to be 
comforted; only those who trusted were to see 
the miracle of faith. The eyes of those who 
utterly derided Him were not worthy of the 
honor. Faithlessness keeps us from seeing many 
& manifestation of the glory of God, and renders 
us incapable of secret fellowship with the Sa- 
viour.” Took her by the hand. — It was cold 











and dead, but it did not long remain so. He 








need not have touched her: the word would 
have been sufficient; but ‘for the sake of those 
present He took her hand, and thereby estab- 
lished a visible connection between Himeelf and 
her. Maid, arise. — Mark uses the vernacular 
Aramaic, talitha cumi. 

It is in harmony with the sublime familiarity of Jesus 
on all the points of this subject, which men had conse- 
crated with all solemn symbols as the one great dread 
of the race, that He should have used the dear mother- 
call to this little girl — talitha cumi — as if she had only 
slept soundly fora night.... Over every silent grave 
the ear of faith can hear the words, “ I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life; he that believeth in Me never dies ” 
(0. H. Hall). 


55. Her spirit came again — peculiar to 
Luke, who wasa physician, She arose straight- 
way — no waiting, no delay. Mark adds tnat 
she walked —a sign of complete restoration. 
Commanded to give her meat (R. V., “‘ com- 
manded that something be given her to eat ”) — 
“@ precaution the more necessary, as the 
parents, in that ecstatic moment, might easily 
have forgotten it ” (Trench). 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. A little girl once said to her father, ‘‘ Papa, 
I want you to say something to God for me, 
something | want to tell Him very much, I bave 
such @ little voice that 1 don’t think He could 
hear it away up in heaven; but you have a great 
big man’s voice,and He will be sure to hear 
you,” The father took the little girl in his arms 
and told her that, even though God were sur- 
rounded by all His holy angels singing to Him 
one of the grandest and sweetest songs of praise 
ever heard in heaven, He would say to them, 
“ Hush! Stop the singing for a while. There’s a 
little girl away down on the earth who wants to 
whisper something in My ear ” (Drummond). 


2. A party of tourists traveling in Norway 
decided to climb its highest mountain. Finding 
that crevasses were many, that they should need 
to be roped together, and that in some places 
steps would have to be cut with the ice-ax, a 
first-rate guide, with his assistant, were en- 
gaged. Next morning a little boy of ten sum- 
mers presented himself at the hotel. ‘“‘ Where 
is the guide for whom we have paid in gold ?” 
The boy could not speak English, and only 
pointed onward to the mountain. To all wrath- 
ful scolding he simply responded by pointing to 
the distant peak. The party thought themselves 
cheated, but after a two-mile journey they found 
the guide with ropes and ice-ax awaiting them 
at the edge of the ice tield. He was not going 
to spend his strength leading them over common 
hills. So when great emergencies come we will 
find the great Helper there (Doherty). 


3. The simplest and most obvious use of sor- 
row is toremind of God, Jairus and the woman, 
like many others, came to Christ from a sense 
of want. It would seem that a certain shock 
was needed to bring us into contact with 
reality. Weare not conscious of our breathing 
till obstruction makes it felt. We are not 
aware of the possession of a heart till some 
disease, some sudden joy or sorrow, rouses it 
to extraordinary action. And we are not con- 
scious of the mighty cravings of our half-divine 
humanity; we are not aware of the God within 
us, tillsome chasm yawns which must be filled, 
or till the rending asunder of our affections 
forces us to become fearfully conscious of a 
need. And this, too, is the reply to a rebellious 
question which our hearts are putting perpet- 
ually: Why am I treated so? Why is my health 
or my child taken from me? What have I done 
to deserve this? So Job passionately complained 
that God had set him up as a mark to empty His 
quiver on. The reply is, that gifts are granted 
to elicit our affections; they are resumed, to 
elicit them still more; for we never know the 
value of a blessing till it is gone. Health, chil- 
dren — we must lose them before we know the 
love which they contain (Robertson). 
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THE CARLYLE CENTENARY. 


Arthur Sherwell. 


T is a suggestive proof of the irresistible 
march of the modern spirit that we are 
able already to determine with tolerable accu- 
racy the rightful place of Carlyle in modern let- 
ters and modern thought. 

Judged by any and every test, he is distinctly 
the most impressive personality in the Victo- 
rian world of letters, If he did not absorb the 
deepest spirit of his age, at least on its positive 
and prophetic side, assuredly no one among his 
contemporaries absorbed so completely its un- 
rest, or gives us such unerring clues to ite storm 
and ite din. A relentless hater of shams, gifted 
with an intellectual temperament that waged 
persistent war with his moral sympathies, im- 
patient of poetry and art, his nature speedily 
became warped by the very strenuousness of 
his purpose, and thence sprang those real and 
inevitable limitations which after all afford the 
best clue both to the man and to the spirit of 
hisage. It would be a mistake, a profound 
mistake, to judge Carlyle by the test that the 
late Mr. Froude, his friend and biographer, 
fixes for him; namely, the accuracy of his polit- 
ical predictions, his reading of the signs of his 
times. No man was ever more unfitted to be 
judged by so superficial atest. In the sense in 
which Mr. Froude would have us understand 
him, Carlyle was no prophet, and was constitu- 
tionally incapable of being one. He had little 
or no serenity of soul. He was haunted contin- 
ually by spectral shapes and fears that made 
serenity of faith and the sense of proportion 
impossible to him. He saw the universe always 
plunging, eddying, careering towards everlast- 
ing anarchy and destruction, and popular 
movements were to him only the mad,. blind 
plunges of humanity into the everlasting gulfs 
and the yawning abysses. In this sense assur- 
edly Carlyle was no prophet. His mind was in- 
tellectually undisciplined; his strength lay in 
the resistless energy of intense moral convic- 
tions, and in an almost infinite capacity for 
righteous indignation and scorn. He saw the 
powers of evil visibly clothed before him, and 
fought them with a relentless, uncompromising 
intensity that was characteristic of a man 
whose natural weapon was the hammer of Thor. 

Indeed, Mr. Froude could hardly have invited 
us to a more unfortunate test, for Carlyle, if 
possessed of altogether unusual moral vehe- 
mence, was also possessed of a certain inexorable 
inflexibility of mental habit and bent that made 
it impossible for him to sympathize with the 
trend of popular opinion. Popular or “‘ mass ”’ 
movements were to him no more than the stupid 
and dangerous blunders of an ignorant Demos 
plunging blindly on to his own and everybody 
else’s destruction. His enumeration of man- 
kind in millions, “ mostly fools,’’ must not be 
taken too seriously, but none the less it is sug- 
gestive of his essentially feudal and individual- 
istic point of view. His mental grasp, so swift 
to detect falsehoods and shams, and to pierce 
the depths of conventional lies, was nevertheless 
slow to recognize the latent “average ’’ qualities 
of mankind, so that the democratic formula 
which instinctively recognizes those latent 
average qualities in the masses of the people 
was altogether beyond him. It was, indeed, no 
more to him than another of the nebulous in- 
tangibilities which he regarded with fierce ab- 
horrence, and which he never tired of lashing 
with the irony of his grim and terrible humor. 
Ot democracy as a scientific, and therefore 
superior, law of human progress he had abso- 
lutely no knowledge. His mind was built upon 
strong feudal lines, and his message was the 
feudal one of “ rejection” rather than the dem- 
ocratic one of “ acceptance.” Feudalism with 
him, so fer from being what the modern spirit 
recognizes it to have been, a necessary, and 
therefore invaluable, period of tutelage, was a 
final system, a permanent social and political 
philosophy. 

To him a strong, commanding, concrete per- 
sonality was everything. History was no more 
than a volume of biographies, a stage with a few 
commanding personalities — Fredericks, Crom- 
wells, Luthers, Calvins, Goethes, Mirabeaus — 
the rest of mankind were merely supernumer- 
aries. Personal force — that was his perpetual 
suggestion for the cure of social and political 
ills. He would save feudalism by reverting to 
its ideal, never recognizing the necessity for a 
new advance — an advance in ideas compelling 
an advance in régime. He persistently ignored 
what alone can be the aim of social and political 
development — the preparation and equipment 
ot the people for ultimate self-government. To 
him the modern idea of social and political 
freedom was a dangerous illusion against which 
he had to throw himself with all the resources 
of his matchless strength. He had no faith in 
the collective wisdom of a community, nor in 
the trustworthiness of its collective moral in- 
stincts. The strong, commanding, personal 

force withdrawn, he saw only the rocks of an- 
archy and destruction. He never saw that per- 
manent social progress demands such ap uplift- 
ing of the average of a nation as shall ultimately 
deliver it from the tutelage of the strong person- 
ality and set it free to work out its own spiritual 
destiny. Of the essential principle of democ- 
Tacy, indeed, he had really no grasp. [t was all 
ballot-boxes and Parliament palaverings to him. 
That which is of the essence of democracy — the 
serious, solemn conviction that the great desid- 
eratum, the vital necessity, is not the single 

Wise man, but the elevation of the entire com- 

munity in wisdom and in moral strength — he 

never grasped at all. He never saw that democ- 

Tacy is really an instinct, an instinct of faith in 








average humanity; that it has its machinery, 
neturally and inevitably, but only as a means to 
an end, and never to be confounded with the 
end itself. 

If Carlyle could have broken his intellectual 
fetters, if he could have snapped the chains and 
prejudices of feudalism, and transplanted him- 
self into the atmosphere of the new democratic 
régime, he might have found in the virtual rule 
of the wise of the community, which isa sure 
and incontestable historic fact, the democratic 
equivalent for his concrete personality, But this 
was more than he could do. He had what Maz- 
zini once called the “ instinctive presentiments ”’ 
of the new epoch, but he had not the mental 
flexibility to welcome it. 

But his failureto grasp the democratic prin- 
ciple was really due to a deeper cause, which has 
80 far only been suggested. Truth was only real 
to him so far as it was related to action. Ab- 
stractions and formulas he heartily despised. 
He saw everything actively and positively. The 
real and the concrete were his native spheres. 
“My erudite friend, the astonishing intellect 
that ocoupice itself in splitting hairs, and not in 
twisting some kind of cordage and effectual 
draught-tackle to take the road with, is not to 
me the most astonishing of intellects.” The 
transcendentalism of Emerson irritates him. 
“ Alas! it is so easy to screw one’s self up into 
high and even higher altitudes of transcendent- 
alism, ... bat whither does it lead? I dread 
always, to inanity, and mere injuring of the 
lungs.” “ I will have all things condense them- 
selves, take shape and body, if they are to have 
my sympathy; I have a body myself: in the 
brown leaf, sport of the autumn winds, 1 find 
what mocks all prophesyings, even Hebrew 
ones.” In that last sentence he gives us the clue 
to the interpretation of himself. He is not a 
philosopher, but a wilderness prophet, with the 
“inexorable conscience” and deficiency in 
mental serenity of bis kind. A fearless, inces- 
sant preacher of objective righteousness, pos- 
sessed of a power, altugether unique in modern 
letters, of detaining and detaching shams and 
falsehoods, dragging them away from their his- 
toric and conventional associations and pour- 
ing upon them the fierce light of a powerful and 
lurid imagination. In his province he has no 
equal in modern literature. 

What he lacked was a strong, clear sense of an 
underlying unity in life as in nature, He saw 
only contradictions and failures, and was haunt- 
ed continually by thegrim spectre of impending 
disaster. If he could have realized the unim- 
pugnable sanity that runs through the general 
scheme of things, his philosophy would have 
gained in calm faith what it certainly would 
have lost in querulousness and morbid pessi- 
mism. He did not see, what it would have been 
his salvation to see, beneath the sham, the false- 
hood, the apparent unreality, the “ hidden warp 
and weft ” that existe deep down at the bottom 
of things as a great and precious fact of perma- 
nent genuineness and beauty. He lived too 
much in the past. That simple consciousness of 
the future which is the real inspiration, the 
motive power, of progress, lay outside his intel- 
lectual range. He never absorbed the modern, 
but saw it only in the processes of disintegra- 
tion and apparent destruction. He had not the 
true prophet’s vision of the “ new heavens and 
the new earth.” 

And yet, when all is said and allowed for, the 
incontestable fact remains that his influence was 
by far the most powerful in the world of letters 
in his day. Alike in his personality, moral in- 
tensity and convictions, he has riveted himself 
permanently upon the thought of the century, 
and proved himself one of its greatest and deep- 
est inspirational forces. The paradox is easily 
explained. Carlyle was conspicuously of those 
whose souls are mastered by deeper inspirations 
than their own minds grasp and formulate. The 
modern spirit had seized him against his know!- 
edge and against his will in ite invigorating and 
all-compelling grasp, and itled him by ways 
that he knew not. He started questions whose 
answers led further, and in other directions, 
than he suffered himself to go,and in his own 
unconscious and undeliberate influence he gives 
us the curious spectacle of the democratic spirit 
filtering by paradoxes and contradictions 
through a feudal mind. He riddied with piti- 
less questions, and with all the resources of his 
terrible irony, the miserable spirit of laissez 
faire, and, himself the apostle of feudalism, he 
was inall his books a fierce, unanswerable pro- 
test against its results. 

We can forgive him much, even where we 
most differ from him, forthis. [t was in itself 
a great and priceless gift, and it makes a lasting 
claim upon our gratitude and affection. In the 
light of this deeper and truer view of his mes- 
sage, much that otherwise perplexes us disap- 
pears from our view. We lose sight of the vol- 
canic, vituperative Carlyle, the merciless coiner 
of stinging epithets. We see only s man in the 
deeps of whose soul lay ever « great pity which 
his restless and unquenchable moral intensity 
too often obscured. We come to see that much 
of his alleged contempt for mankind was the 
sorrow of a vivid idealism whose characteristic 
deficiency was a lack of practical insight and of 

historic discrimination and patience. 

He confounds us sometimes with his Immensi- 
ties and Eternities and Abysses, but he un- 
erringly grasps the eternal antitheses: God — 





devil; heaven — hell; veracity — falsehood; 


righteousness — injustice; and makes them as 
real to his readers as they were to himself, A 
teacher who in this way touches the springs of 
moral conviction, and causes them to flow out 
again in fresh, pure streams of moral energy, is 
@ priceless gift to his day and generation, — 
Methodist Times (London). 








MICHIGAN LETTER. 
“ N’importe.” 

OME)months have passed since “N’im- 
porte’’ has taken his pen in hand to 
tell the HmeRaLD what is doing in this 
“neck 0’ the woods” of Michigan. The 
Conferences have been held since then, and 
Bishop Hurst was with us and without 
“leave or license’’ presented the American 
University to the preachers and proceeded 
forthwith to put his episcopal persuasion 
upon them, and with the aid of Ohaplain 
McOabe — who just happened to be present 
at that particular time — secured pledges 
from the preachers well up to $10,000 in both 
Conferences. The money was pledged, but 
it came not with the best of grace, for our 
own college isin “hard lines” and many 
thought a collection from the presiding 
Bishop for his own pet plan was not in 
good taste. But the work of the Bishop, so 
far as the appointments go, seems to bear 
the impress of good judgment, albeit sev- 
eral young men were advanced to the front 
rank and some pinching resulted there- 
from. In Michigan Oonference Oraig, 
Maveety, and F. L. Thompson were sent to 
the first churches of Albion, Jackson and 
Lansing, and reports come that they are 
doing first-class work; and we would ex- 
pect it, for they are first-class young men. 
Maveety has for several years been the 
Michigan Oonference secretary, and his 
popularity was declared in his election to 

General Conference by a very large vote. 

The new man at Central, Detroit — Tho- 
burn — is fitting in well and pushing the in- 
terests of this great church, which is now 
becoming a “down town” church, with the 
current of population flowing outward from 
it. He must be a strong man who can 
“hold the fort’ at Central. 

From far across the plains has come the 
“call” to one of our bright young men. 
And “‘on to Pike’s Peak” will be the leg- 
end attached to Dr. Ooburn’s goods after 
next Conference, with a stop-over at Trin- 
ity, Denver, if the Bishops concur, Dr. 
Ooburn is closing his term at Ann Arbor, 
and an invitation to him to some leading 
church outside the State was anticipated 
by his friends. He will go to Trinity, so 
they say, with the privilege of going to 
London for several months to gather in the 
British Museum the wherewith for the 
completion of his commentary on Ezekiel 
and Daniel in the Whedon series. 

Revivals in Michigan? Well, some, but 
not many. Ohurches dedicated? Some, 
butnot many, Oalamities? Not any. 

Revival meetings are now in progress 
which began at the Week of Prayer, and 
reports are creeping in of gracious awak- 
enings and many conversions in places 
both east and west of the principal me- 
ridian. 

The hard times of two years back have 
made things temporal difficult of advance- 
ment, and so not many churches have been 
built, not many “improvements” have 
been made. St. John’s has done it, though, 
in spite of financial depression, and dedi- 
cated a $20,000 church — *‘ the finest in the 
Oonference,”’ as the saying is. This is a 
splendid achievement for one of our smaller 
towns. 

. * 

What an honor and privilege it is to bea 
presiding elder! ‘“‘ This is the way I long 
have sought’ for many of the brethren, 
and those who are there are the favored 
few. But there are some presiding elders 
who wish they weren’t over in the Michi- 
gan Oonference. Our Michigan Oonference 
presiding elders are dignified brethren and 
very jealous for the future of Methodism, 
and want to lift the standard of pulpit sup- 
ply. They really thought there should be 
some improvement in the intellectual 
standard, and whereas the Oonference is 
very full and it is hard work for them suit- 
ably to provide for the men they now have, 
and whereas numerous new men are knock- 
ing at our doors, these said presiding elders 
met in session a few weeks ago and passed 
a solemn resolution that each presiding 
elder should recommend but one man only 
for admission at next Vonference, unle 





perchance some elder might need more 
than one for his district work; then he 
_ oe sonemnaad an rene | one oe two. 

was q ordinary wo not 
have attracted much attention, probably, 
had not those sub-ep a to 
their resolution the on ever 
man recommended po 288 acol- 
lege education or an equive at thereto. 


That was the s end of t:. at resolution. 
which brought down upon the devoted 
heads of these of the church 


and wise and commonplace, from 
men of degree and no degree, wherein the 
of wrath have been poured out on 
those “ us re”? and “ assumers of au- 
Sosa ” an BN ses e discipline.” 
oung men starting in the ministry 
have seized the quill to oak, 
“Upon what meat do these our Cwsars feed that 
they assume so much 7” 


And others, longer in service, have raised 
also their a erm many and frequent, un- 
til Dr. Potts has cried for quits. And there 
isa calm, while that presiding elders’ 
resolution is still on the record — unre- 








It 1s Bishop Keener, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, who is reported to have said 
recently, while presiding at the session of a 
Conference: “ The pulpit is the key of the i- 
tion. Unless you guard that, you ‘ae all. Pie. 
fore an angel would make the professions which 
some men make, he would balance himself on 
both wings. Mr. Wesley had to rid of 
the Moravians, Calvinists and Maxfield, and 
four hundred more, in order to preserve the 
connectionalism of Methodism.” 
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Iwas afflicted with catarrh 
last autumn. During the 
month of October I could net- 
ther taste or smell and could 
hear but little, Ely’s Oream 
Balm cured it. — Marcus Geo. 
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DREW IN WINTER. 
{Continued from Page 5.) 





another most welcome token that our metropol- 
itan laymen believe in the future of the Meth- 
odist ministry, as well as in its past. 

A fascinating section of that coming ministry 
the writer had a highly-prized opportunity to 
look in the face, as they were gathered in the 
Chapel. What more vitalizing inspiration could 
any lecturer or teacher gain than that which 
surges up from sucha collection of human faces ? 

It was pathetic to see the empty chair from 
which Dr. Miley only a few weeks before had 
spoken his last public words, ina lecture on the 
good angels of God. It was also saddening to 
note that Dr. Crooks’ library door was locked, 
and to learn that infirm health still postpones 
the time of his return from England, It was 
reassuring, however, to reflect that the church 
is rich enough in scholars to simplify the prob- 
lem of the temporary supply of these high posts 
ofinstruction. All friends of ministerial educa- 
tion await with serious concern the announce- 
ment of the name of Dr. Miley’s permanent suc- 
cessor, and will as earnestly cherish the hope that 
when the new school year opens next fall, Dr. 
Crooks may be found in his accustomed place. 

The writer saw not a few indications which 

rove that the new : meg sere: 5 — ae 

itterly, are a eir work w vigo 

and trnined intelligence, after the fashion set 
them by colleagues who have been jonger on the 
ground. The stalwart figure of President Batts, 
silhouetted against the mr gd background made 
by the campus, as he sald his good by and sent 
bis ot love to his Boston colleagues, 
mahen 9 prasune not likely to fade. If they ever 
think to tarn the “ katbode ray” upon this 
man, his heart will reveal the purity which 
quallfies one to see God. - 


Boston University School of Theology. 








The N. H. Law and Order League. 
Rey. D, ©, Babcock, D. D. 


FEW words of explanation are due to 

my brethren of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference and to me, regarding my relations to the 
above-named Society. I bave not taken my 


“appointment” into my own hands for the 
year tocome, nor in any way left the work as- 
signed to me. 
n the 17th of January, Rev. Ralph Gillam 
and Mr. Chas. L. Eatey began _a series of evan- 
listic services with the 
ethodist Episcopal Churches of Whitefield, 
tor which we had made most careful prepara- 
tion. They left uson the 28th with the care of 
more than two hundred persons who bave said, 
* I desire henceforth to lead a Christian life.” 

It is joyfol service that the pastors and 
churches oF this town are now trying to render 
to God in the care of those sonis, Those breth- 
ren, though themselves young in the Christian 
lise, have. mage @ good yeceee blac ue rae! 
did in na oO, and our yer 
God will plese their I labors even more abupdant- 
ly in days to come. 

The “N. H. Law and Order League” was or- 

nized at Concord, Jan. 22,1894. Two mem- 

of its executive committee and several 
members of the New Hampshire Conference ex- 
pressed the hope that I would consent to the 
use of my peme as secretary, I did not then, 
nor do I now, desire to assume the responsibili- 
ties of that office. That it is important Chris- 
tian work, in which a Christian minister may 
e with no violation of his ministerial ob- 
ligations, Ido not question. That a minister is 
needed for the t will be conceded by all who 
carefully consi the nature of the work that 
needs to be done. 

But conceding the necessity for the work, 
and saying, ‘‘ God bless you, my bretoren,’’ will 
not epable any man to do effective service for 

and humanity in that field. Our churches 
have about all they can carry now, and if it is my 
duty,or the oe ot any other clergyman,to take 
up this work, it is equally the duty of several 
other men to see that he is so fixed that he need 
not worry about his own material sup) » and 
that he may be able to plan a four or five years’ 
campaign against that moderp ‘sum of all 
pone nt AL? pal coy of hearty co- 
operation m ie. 

It may be that there are a few more men like 
ex-Gov. David H. Goodell and Hon. D. C. Rem- 
ick, whose interest in the cause will lead them 
to give for it poth timeand money, as those 
men have done the past two years. If so, the 
work can go on with such additional aid as the 
churches and people will cheerfully render, I 
have consented to hold the office of secretary 
and treasurer till April, without salary, and to 
attend to its correspondence. Meantime the 
friends of the cause will determine what is 
best, and the brethren with whom | am associ- 
ated in Conference relations can have time to 
consider whether I am more needed in that ~- 
clal field than in the regular work which a 
Bishop must assign me unless they ask him to 
give mes work. 

The notice that has been sent to all pastors in 
New Hampshire ea her that my address will be 
Concord a May 1, did not emanate from me. 
It came from an officer in the League who does 
not fully understand our economy; but as it 
bgt print and ready to mai! before I saw it, I 
jet it go. 

The laws advertised in that note should be in 
the hands of every clergyman, and many others. 

will be accessible at the ‘‘ Ministerial Con- 
ference” to be held at Concord, Feb. 20, which 
every New Hampshire minister should plan to 


attend. 

The thirty odd columns of free advertising 
to our State Law and Order League by 
he Boston Herald, Jan. 8-16, did not create the 
sensation in this State that was claimed. The 
animus of that assault is well understood all 
over New England. Three months later it 
might have done some inj to our cause. But 
now it has “fallen out to the furtherance”’ of 
it was in’ tosmirch. The at- 
srattitp Sappatons tase tn'ts04, hon Dad oa tee 
organ 2 any con- 
nection whatever with the N. H. Law and Order 
a a or with any one of its officers, has thus 
far nm @ flat failure, and left the Boston Her- 
in bad odor among all the good people of 

New Hampebire. 
We are under no sort of obligation to 
hun after, “It is said,” “It is al- 
” “Tt is maintained,” “It is de- 

real charge 


AL will receive our attention 
but the attempt to make: — that 
or the “ Protective .” came ia any 


Free Baptist and 





way from Mo Hans, Seneshte nomen Sogn 
League, show one rum 
to tenants to jectionable methods in 

But. good orges izations are not killed in that 

organ are n 

way. hat our ‘‘ friends the enemy ” to 
destroy will show a more vigorous life in fut- 
ure than it has in the ,» and many who have 
known hitherto but tittle of its work in the 


y an 
dealers want to kill. 
Whitefield, N. H. 








LUCY BOWKER WHITTIER. 


OTHER WHITTIER, who has just passed 

her 86th milestone, was born in Scitu- 

ate, Mass., Feb. 11, 1810, the daughter of Warren 
and Rebecca (Crosswell) Bowker. On her moth- 
er’s side her ancestry dates back to the “‘ May- 
flower,’ and she is in every respect a represent- 
stive New Englander. Shortly after ber birth 
her parents removed to Boston and resided at 








Lucy Bowker Whittier. 





the North End, which at that time worea far 


different aspect than st present, The family at- }- 


tended church in “ Methodist Alley,” and ad- 
hered rigidly to the strictness of that sect in 
dress and eustoms, In this church their daugh- 
ter Lucy, the subject of this sketch, was con- 
verted at sixteen years of age, and for seventy 
years has continued a devout follower of the 
faith of Wesley. 

She was present when Rev. Stephen Martin- 
dele delivered the dedicatory sermon at North 
Bennet St. Oburch on the text, 1 Chron. 28: 9. 
Afterward she joined Bromfield St. Church. 
She attended the dedication of Church St. 
Church, July 4, 1834,and in '37 joined that so- 
clety, and, with a few years’ interruption, has 
continued a member through all its vicissitudes 
until the present day, when it is known as Peo- 
ple’s Temple. 

It was her pleasure to hear many of the prom- 
inent preachers of the day. Bishop Hedding, 
Rev. J. N. Maffit, Rev. George Sutherland, Rev. 
Timothy Merritt, Rev. Bartholomew Otheman, 
and Charles and Stephen Allen, of Maine, were 
some of her earlier pastors. Father Taylor, the 
sailor preacher, was a frequent visitor at the 
Bowker home, and received much of his early 
education from her sister Caroline (afterwards 
the wife of Unele Cook). Among the later pas- 
tors whom she holds in cherished remembrance 
are Rey. I, J. P. Collyer, Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
Dr. George M. Steele, Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, 
Dr. J. W. Hamilton and Rev. Charles E. Davis. 

In 1837 she married True G. Whittier, who at 
that time led the singing at Church St. Church. 
Fifty-five years they spent together, and their 
home was blessed with seven children, five of 
whom are now living. The first few years they 
resided in Vienna, Me., Mr. Whittier’s birth- 
place and home, then for a number of years at 
Farmington, Me.; but the rest of her life she 
has spent in Boston, so dear to her, and so full 
of memories and associations which she readily 
recalls. It was in Mrs. Whittier’s girlhood that 
the noble Lafayette visited our shores, and the 
procession in his honor passed her home on 
Salem St. Cows were pastured on the Common, 
and there were but two houses on Noddle’s 
Island (East Boston), and one reached them by 
&@ row-boat. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Whittier has been a 
constant and careful reader of Zion's HERALD, 
and still awalts ite arrival week by week with 
unabated interest. Poetry and prose receive 
her ardent consideration, for literature has been 
the recreation of her life. Even now she can 
repeat the choicest portions of *‘ Paradise Lost,” 
many a fine paseage from Shakespeare, and 
numerous songs from the lesver classics. But 
the Bible is her unfailing source of inspiration. 
Daily, hourly, while her life slips by, she rests 
upon the promises, having fulfilled so many of 
their conditions. Her spiritual life has becn 








tes 





| 80 pleasing that she was 


one of singular devotednegs and success. Now 
she site in the western sunlight, and 


“Time lays his hand upon her heart gently, not 
smiting it, 
But as a harper lays his open hand upon his harp to 
deaden its vibrations.” 








The Conferences. 


Vermont Conference. 
Montpelier District. 


W. H. M. S.—A meet of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of Montpelier District 
was held in Trinity Church, Montpelier, Jan. 22 
and 23. Thursday b 


the Conf. rence president, followed by a wel- 
come st Mrs. Beeman in behalf of the W. F. 
M. 8. hese were responded to by Mrs. Altha 
Richmond. Reports, excellent and instructive 
pa , oto,, interspersed with appropriate Gos- 
pe songs, followed. All the numbers of the 
ull and interesting gram were filled. The 
subjects treated in t papers were: ** Mothers’ 
Jewels’ Home,” ** Alaska,” ‘* Who is My Neigh- 
bor? ” Systematic Giving,” “‘ An Ideal Mem- 
ber of the W. H. M.8.,” “ How Home and For- 
eign Missions Help h Other,” “ Our Dea- 
coness Work,” “‘ The Im tive Needs in Home 
Missionar: Work,” ** Industrial or Wholly In- 
tellectual Training for the Boys and Girls in our 
Schools.” Mrs. venport’s paper, “‘ Who is 
My Neighbor?” was in form a poem, and was 
requested to send it to 
Woman's Home Missiens tor publication. Res- 
olutions were adopted to the effect that we put 
the apirit of the meeting into our lives and into 
more prayerful and active work for our beloved 
society; that we extend thanks to the people of 
og ned for their kind hospitality; that we 
seek to promote the intereets of the work by 


|| encouraging the organization of reading circles 


and circulating our missionary li ure, A 
standing vote of thanks was extended to Mrs. 
Forrest, the district president, for her efforts in 
arranging so finea gram. 

Mrs. MoGLAUPLIN, Sec. pro tem. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


DEAR BRETHREN OF THE ST. JOHNSBURY 
District: You have done nobly in the past 
year in raising the benevolent moneys. But ap- 

come from headquarters for us to doa little 
ter this year, especially in the collections for 
Missions and General Conference expenses. For 
the former Chaplain McCabe says that last year 
our district came within $61 of the million- 
and-a-half line. Let us go by that line this 
year. Wecan do it if every tor will push 
@ little harder. Let us see that the amount 
apportioned to our district for General Conter- 
ence expenses is fully met. A revival on every 
charge and all our benevolent cugertionments 
fully met, should be our watchword. 


The work goes finely on the district. A large 
number of pastors are e in revival serv- 
and are seeing good results. At Newport 
Rev. W. J. McNeil is pushing the work. 
He has had the help of the deaconess for five or 
six weeks, and about seventy conversions are re- 

" Hardwick, Albany, Irasburgh, Uoven- 
ry, Westfield, Newport Centre, Barton Land- 
ing, Evansville, St. Johnsbury Centre, St. 
Johnsbury, Danville, Peacham, Newbury 
Greensboro, West Burke, Sheffield, Glover, and 
Groton charges have had their fourth yuarterly 
conferences, and unanimous invitations were 
extended to the pastors to return for another 
year. J. HAMILTON. 





The sub-district convention of the St. Johns- 
bury District Bpwerth ue was held at Weat 
Concord, Jan. 31. Rev. 1. P. Chase, the district 

resident, presided, The meeting was full of 

nterest and profit to all, the papers being espe- 

cially practical, earnest and helpful. The ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Dangers and Safeguards of Youth,” by 
Rev. Thomas Tyrie, was rend and inspiring 
lifting all nearer our Ideal, Every one present 
could go out better fitted to lead a pure and 
noble life after hearing his words. The conven- 
tion was a most profitable and enjoyable one for 
all. JENNIE P. RANNBEY, Sec 





St. Albans District. 


Isle La Motte. — On Jan. 22, Evangelist Frank 
Willeock, of the New Hngland Evangelistic As- 
sociation, commenced a series of meetings in 
the M. E. Church, and on Feb. 3 there were six- 
ty-two persons who had manifested the pu 
to live a Christian life. It is many years since 
this island bas been so deeply stirred by the 
pore of God. On Feb. 4 there were six addi- 

ional conversions, and 22 were baptized. All 
this has been accomplished with « Protestant 
population of about 250, At the last quarterly 


(Continaed on Page 13.) 
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For 

Stomach 

Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 


AYER'S 
Cathartic Pills 
Received 


Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After sickness, take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


ASE 

















ONLY RON DOWN. 


Many People Complain of Being 
Out of Order. 


By No Means Sick, But They Don't Feo 
Just: Right 


Are Weak, Nervous, Tire Easily and Work Is an 
Effort. 








There are numberless people who do not call 
themselves sick, and yet who feel weak, nervous, 
languid or tired ; they have lost their vim, power 
of endurance, and ambition to work. They feel 
miserable, not because they are actually sick, 
but because they are pot well. 

People complain that they are weak, nervous, 
tired and exhausted; that they have a poor or 
variable appetite, no strength, no nerve; they 
become irritable, cross, blue and discouraged. 
In some cases there are pains and aches in va- 
rious parts of the body, and there is often indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, belching of wind, dull, 
cloudy head, and general dispirited feeling. 
Sleepless, restless, wakeful nights follow. The 
brain tires easily and there may be a tendency 
to drowsiness during the day. Neglect of these 
symptoms results in excessive nervous prostra- 
tion or paralysis, with numbness, trembling, 
cold feet and legs, prickling sensation and weak- 
nesa and w:ariness 0’ tbe limbs. 


> x, 
ya {es 
MGC UD Sate 


‘a a . 
( Ce yy 





MISS BERTHA A, KLMBR, 


Look to the sy) mptome in tine, nervous suffer- 
ers, to avert the dread results. Mo as did Miss 
Bertha A. Elmer, oi Etna, N. H., who says: — 


* About two ago last fall I was obliges 
to leave off week on account of ill health. The 
doctor told me I had overworked. I suffered 
ee ae . grew so poor and 

me my were closed 
_ would believe me dead. ea 

“ My nerves seemed all unstrung. I suffered 
in this way all winter and there was nothing 
that seemed to help me. At last my mother 
persuaded me to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve mete. I took one bottle and that 
peo me, and I decided to another. I 
took three bottles in all, after which I was as 
well, or even better than I had ever been before. 

‘“« Please publish this testimonial if it would 
be likely to help others, for I feel sure Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
ivcabienthes bt 

m t marvelous medic Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve mann my will 
make you strong and well; that it is the discov- 
ery of the successful s ist in nervous and 
chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple P! 
Boston, Mass., who can alwa 8 be consul 
without charge, personally or by letter, in re- 
gard to the action of the medicine. Try it; you 
will not regret it. 





“ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TRocHES” are unrivalled for 


relieving Coughs, , 
Bold only ay ness and all Throat Troubles 








CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. [81nL0war, Church Architect, No. 10 Park 
8q., Boom ae Prov. B. B. Station. 7 


Mr, Silloway’s long practice in r deling church 








The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
cards, 
copies of music, drawi) gs, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no tim, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and in in sending 
put notices. Costs but little (¢3 to $10). 





yours is the Lawton 
circulars. Agents wanted 
LAWTON & CO.. s0 Vesey St.. New Yi se 
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The Conferences. 


[Continued from Page 13.) 





a unanimous invitation was extend- 
od the pastor, Rev. C. W. Ross, to return for the 
t * 


—e 
— 


Maine Conference. 


Augueta District. 
Kingfleld. — This little church, hav = 
fered great losses, trials and afflictions, 1 
enco 








— Great harmony pearoils. The pas- 
toe, owe “C. i Jones, and ae dene are each a 
ceive ot the othe. Tae, des and Sunday. 
are ng, an wi ue 
has gained in warabess and efficignop of late. 


Phillips. — This church has ba never 
been in better condition than A mag Th J unior 

mambers over seventy and — Be 
= rs meetings. The Week of — 

. beerved by the a men Sone. and 

interes increased as meetings progressed. 
The signs are favorable fo revival meetings and 
soul-sa 


Peeatiaten =e annual church reunion 
was held, Jan.15. A sumptuous dinner was 
served at noon in the vestry, after which si 
lng and greeting of friends continued until the 
church-roll was called by the pastor, Rev. W. B. 
Dukeshire, and apenas to by members 
ent. In several cases letters were read from ose 
absent. Some of the former tors sent con- 
gratulatory letters. The culmination of inter- 
est was reached when a letter from the last 
tor, Rev. J. R. Clifford, was read, stating hat 
on the Fr' evening before twins (son and 
dau ater) come to gladden his home, The 
services closed about 4 Sctook. All felt it good 
to be there. Church bonds are strengt he by 
such gatherings. 


Livermore Falls. — This Lyne has probably 
never — y= 80 say Ba a as ~~ i 
The chure perty 2 y improv 
The attendance on all the servings increased, 
and there has been a marked gain in the enthu- 
siasm of the people, especially in the social 
meetings. The pastor, Rev. C. A. Southard, has 
insp! the church with confidence, and suc- 
cess follows in the line of wise planning and 
hard work. 


Livermore and Hartford. — The revival work 
that has been in progress ——s the present 
pastorate still con om on the increase, with- 
bm the help of any evangelist. During this 

time 250 have professed conversion. Almost an 














The following is the greatest 
collection ever Vv 
riety of colors, and I will pay 
$100 to person who grows the 
largest number of colors from 
it; @T5 to ; te 
; and to fourth 
> oe —— you, and make 
mite yy simpl hee ad — 
pkt. bites Pansy. Pansy—all estore mix ‘m) 
Sie ott | wonderful 
re euiss alae Mixed, aver 30 bode, aplendid. 
Okt, Ob ‘ Pinke—mixed eclere, hardy and very showy. 
prt. P eueeer a oolor geous show. 
pkt. ‘mixed, se de erful selection of colors. 
pkt. ed, all kinds tobe found; Sagpant. 
pkt. santhe aml! choicest kinds—very 
pkt. ng Fiewere—sil colors flowers kept for yrs. 
se wera—over 100 kinds that grow and bloom. 
\bereses—sure to bloom early. 
4 bale fgiirsesen each of White Pink, Scarlet, Variegated 
bulbs ¢:ladioll, fancy mixed, lovely comes, all colors. 
pbalbe —— ne, earliest of  Ramtartiy evtes colors. 
ure to 
= These 10 pkts. of seed and 15 choice ge hy (worth $1.30), will 
wonderful flower bed of man. 





all Gower this season, and make a w many 
colors. I will sead them with m: = | 1896 catalogue, Pansy Calendar, 
full instructions for prizes and how to get the most colors, for 
80 cents (silver or M. 0.) Order at once, and potaghe§ more 


order. 
¥. MILLS, Bex i141, HOSE HILL, N. Y. 
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WHERE 2) #230 
when you wish to Trav- ] 
el, and they will inform 
flow and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
ent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all ] 
jteamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
by mail 10 cts ), and Save Money. State your 1 
1 














sean 


[ wishes carefully; trey yas Free Address 
HENRY GAZE A&M Ltd., Universal lourist 
Agents. 113 trenauer nN : f 


ey 201 inshingion St., Boston; 
Clark St., Chieago, IL: 
its 8 Fifth St., Thliade elphia. WHEN 7 


Jud deed Set 
mh poet ant meme treat cmt me 


i ce ce ee 
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entire new church has been formed at Hartford, 
and now pdb ne Mie Mae gg to be in om, 
oe at North 


of 

Bince the quarterly conference 30 have 
iven good evidence of« change of hour, and 2 
been feo on probation. As this is ha G 
C, A. Brooks’ fiwt. charge, he has kept up his 
Conference studies in connection with. his 
poseibiity fo What ay tye — HO - im- 
poss: y for any man a 2 ac- 
complished by him. od L. 





Lewiston District. 


Harts Auburn ana Turner. — The pastor, 
J. McBean, has held large and sppeeclative 
audiences At North Auburn a young people’s 
literary society of about twenty members is or- 
—— Jaw 0 Mr. McBean reven 
ivered a ce lecture at Monmou 
Congregational ¢ urch, under the Og som of 
the local W. C. T U,, which received merited 
commendation. 


Auburn. — Union evangelistic services began 
Feb. 1, conducted by Evangelist Gale. Rev. 
E, 8. Stackpole’s return for the third year is re- 
quested by the uvanimous vote of the official 
Board of igh St. Church. 


Berlin, N. H..— Rev. F. ©. Better So Going 
heroic work here. The "Epworth League renders 


(Continued op Page 16.) 








A Chance to Make Money. 


Iteeems s © that people will not improve their 
opportunities; t Sy all want to t rich, but heve not 
enough enterprise to succe bel leve any man or 
woman can clear $10 a day in the Dish Washer usiness, 
— is pay: my now; but not one in 600 has — 
h to enter thet fleld and reap the harvest. I 
boon a the business over a year, and have cleared over 
$2048 far, without canvassing any. I have examined on 
the Dish Washers, but none equal the Climax. Addre 
the Climax Mfg. Co., Columbes, Ohio, and they will vat 
,» and you can do well in oit 
family wants a Olimax Dish Was oe. 
of opportunities like this, | think it our 
duty to inform others, rs ad is a chance for all to make 
money honestly and easi) 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 

N. Bedf’d Dis, Min. Asso., Grace Oh., Taunton, Feb. 11, 16 
Norwich Dist. Min. Asso., at Jewett City, Feb. 17, 18 
Buckspert Dis, Min. Asso, (B. Div.), Whiting, Feb, 17 18 
Bucksport Dis. Min, Asso. (W. Div.), Elisw’th, Feb. 17-19 
M’nch’t’r Dis. Pr. Mtg. and Ep. League Rally, 


at Newport, N. H., Feb. %-35 
Bangor Dis. Min. Asso. at Brownville, Feb. 4-8 
ConrEREron. Piao. Time. Bisner. 


New Bag. South’n, Pall River, Mass., April 1, Foster 


New York East, New Haven,Oonn., “ 1, Merrill 
New York, New York city, * 1, Ninde 
New Hampshire, Lawrence, Mass... “ 1, Fowler 
Maine, Auburn, Me., “ 6, Merrill 
New England, Springfield, Mass., “ 6, Foss 
Vermont, Barre, Vt., “ 8, Fowler 
Bast Maine, Oldtown, Me., “ 16, Merrill 
Trey, Gloversville, N. Y., “ 16, Fowler 





W. MW. M. &., ATTENTION | — King Home, Marshall, 
Texas, Miss E. O. Elliott, superintendent, calis for books 
to aid in ite work. Old school books and old Sunday- 
school lesson books cannot be used. Second-hand Suan- 
day-school library books and books of general literature 
will be very acceptable. If auxiliaries will please col- 
lect in their localities, mark plainly, and deliver to Miss 
Sareh L. Mecuen, 38 Bromfield 8t., they will be forward- 
ed without further trouble or expense. 


Mas. D. FLeTouer Barner, Co 
Miss Hattin B. Coors, =. 


For Sale. 

An unusual opportunity is afforded any society that 
is thinking of building or reseating a church about 
#0 x 70. 

The Newton M,. HE. Church bave fifty-six pews, chest- 
nut, black walnut trimmed; thirteen gothic arch top 
staived glass windows, interior (chestnut) finish, and 
organ which they will sell at a great bargain for imme- 
diate removal. Address, 

A. 8. WEED, 
Publisher Zion’s Heraid, Beston. 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MBBTING. — Rev. W. A. 
Spencer, D. D., secretary ef the Church Extension Soct- 
ety, will address the Preachers’ Meeting on Monday, 
Feb. 17, 





New Book for Agents. 


One thousand men and women wanted at 
onee to canvass for a new book of general inter- 
est which will be especially popular during this 
Presidential year. 

It is handsomely bound, finely illustrated, 
moderate in price and will surely sell in every 
community. 

A grand chance to earn money easily right at 
home. Write at once for full particulars. 

8. 8S. SCRANTON & CO, Publishers, 
Hartford. Cons. 


GAS music 


‘*Messiah Victorious,’’ prepared by J. E. Hall, 


is a fine Service con- 
d with appro- 











taining R ive Readi 


priate songs. Price, 5 cents per single copy. 











“* Easter »’” Series G, for 1896, contain 

pretty carols, preceded 

by a set of selected Be ive Readi Price, 5 cents 
Der single copy. 


A Special Circular 


Containing a list of our large and 
varied stock of music for Haster will 
be sent free on application. 

The new mousic for 1896 is very fine, including 
= 2lddition to the ¢ two 4 bnlications, above 

. 8 and duets, and fine an- 

thems Wisden 

CANTATAS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
vu mawer Praise pared AF Festival of the Flowers (30o,). 

The Maat 


for March wilt sontein 2 p=D- 
attri enter rr oon Price, 16 cents 


JOHN CH COMPANY. 
ono NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


| 








Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mus. WInsLOw's SooTHING SyRvur has been used for ehil- 
dren teet thin ng. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
ed . Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








BUCKSPORT DISTRIOT (WESTERN) MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATION. — The winter session will be held at 
Elisworth, Feb. 17-19. 

PROGRAM. 

Sermons, Monday,7 p. m., R. J. Wyckoff, alt., A. H. 
Hanscom; Tuesday, 2 p. m., A. J. Lockhart, alt., Charles 
Rogers; 7, J. T. Orgsby, alt., J. 4. Weed; Wednesday, 
2p. m., J. T. Richardson, alt., G. M. Bailey; 7, leoture, 
“ Golden Opportunities,” J. M Frost. Prayer-meeting, 
Tuesday, 9a. m., led by David mith; Wednesday, 9a m., 
led by J. P. Simonton. Essays anv Discussions: Is 
there a Lack of Piety in the Churches? If so, the 
Cause. Campbell, Hanscom, Morse; Do we SufMficiently 
Emphasize the Necessity of Conversion ? Urosby, Rog- 
ors, Butterfield; The Holy Spirit in Revivals, Lockhart, 
Lyons, Kearney; Is there a Substitute for or any Im- 
provement upon the Old Methodist Plan of P 1 Sal- 
vation tf Simonton, Smith, Brewster; Why so Small « 
Propertion of Men in the Church aod Congregation of 
Today ? Tribou, Chase, Belcher, Capshaw; Should we 
Ministers not Do More Sunday Evening Preaching ? 
Richardson, Wyckoff, Reader; Conditions of Suceess in 
Sunday-school Work, Lombard, McGraw, Bailey; Church 
Finance (a) Prineiples and Methods, Weed, Powlesiand; 
(b) Local vs. Benevol Norton, Wharf. 

It is hoped that every member of the Association will 
come Monday and remain duriag the entire session. 
Write the pastor at Ellsworth when and how you will 
come, 











I, H. W. Waanrrr, 
J. A. WEED, 


Ex. Oom. 
A. H. Hanscem, 








If you would always be healthy, keep your blood pure 
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DBAOONESS HOSPITAL. — Owing to the unpleasant 
weather on the day the Hospital was dedicated, many of 
our friends were unable to be present. Those who have 
not yet visited it, but desire to do so (and we hope all 
will), are reminded that the sooner they come the better 
it will be, as patients have already been received. 

Many B. Luwn, 

Supt. Deaceness Home. 





Meney Letters from Feb. 3 to 10. 


NO Alger, Miss Lacy Allen, W H Adams. L M Bent, 
Mre 6 B Brigham, J R Baker, M J Brewster, L B Bix- 
by, John Brown, Mrs J W Baker, J B Bowen, J G 
Brown, © © Bragdon, O EB Beals. J A Cass, H W Ool- 
ley, Mra R A Cobb, I V Gobleigh, OC 8 Cummings, W F 
Cook. B H Doe, E P F Dearborn, G F Durgin, WF 
Dean, B P Dutton & Oo, Bmory Bidridge. Mra © H 
Feloh, Mra W F Yernald, © RB Fuller, D W Farnham, 
© BH Fuller, O B Frost. Blijah Gay, W F Gilman, HA 
Gobin, Mrs M J Graves, Edwin Genge. Sadie Hanson, 
wh Hutchin, J W Hatcb, B P Herrick, Mrs & W Hill, 
W Haskell, W B Huntington, W T Hill, J O Hartzell, 6 
Foe Pi mee eae ‘— oe a A — a 


v Y wine Mat . Tile O° hye & W Norris, Seite “Adv Ge? 
oS Richardeon, Mary A are BA 


. 3,'0 F Smith, 
are PR Stratton, J 





prague, Mrs . a ‘Soden, 
re A Sanger, G M Smiley, Lacy A Smith. 8 G 
True, Thompson, J BR Van Pelt. EO Wood, Mrs 
DW Wellington, 


AN IMPORTANT OOMPAOT. — By the concurrent ac- 
tion of the Faculties of Drew Theological Seminary and 
Boston University Bchoo! of Theelogy, the work of vis- 
iting the Spring Conferences in the intereste of minis- 
terial education in the Methodist B pal Ohuroh bas 
been divided as equally as possible between the two in- 
stitations. In accordance with this mutual arrange- 
ment each of these Conferences will be visited, by one 

ive of the th | school work of the 
chureh. This year the Bast Maine, Maine, New Eng- 
land, New England Southern, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Troy, Northern New York, and Wyeming Confer- 
ences will be att aded bys ber of the Faculty of 
Drew Theol Seminary; and the Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Central Pennsylvania, Wilmington, Newark, 
New Jersey, New York and New York Bast Conferences 
by a member of the Faculty of Boston University Sehoo! 
of Theology. 














Huwry A. Burrs, 
Manous D. BuRL., 


A MINISTERS’ TEMPERANCE OCONFERENOR. — 
Arrangements have been completed for a conference of 
all the ministers of New Hampshire, Thursday, Feb, 
90, at the Pleasant St. Baptist Church, Concord, N. H., at 
lia. m. Dinner will be provided at the church by the 
King’s Daughters, at twenty-five cents. The cenfer- 
ence willadjourn at 3 p.m., in seasen for departing 
trains. There will be a mass meeting in the evening at 
the State 8+. Baptist Church,when Rey. I, J. Lansing, 
D. D., pastor of Park ®t. Chureh, Boston, will deliver the 
principal address. He will also be at the day confer- 
ence, as will many other prominent men. 

All ministers and others desiring to attend this con- 
ference, who reside more than thirty-four miles 
from Concord, can secure round-trip tickets at one and 
one-half cents per mile. They can purchase them 
Feb. 16, 19 and 90, and return on them net later than the 
Bist. Under thirty-four miles and above twenty-five, 
the round-trip rate will be $1. Tickets will be on sale 
at all stations on the Boston & Maine system, 

R. A. BEARD, President, 
D. ©. BaAnooox, See. 


VERMONT METHODIST SEMINARY. — The Boston 
Alumni Assosiation of the V. M. 8. at Montpelier has 
postponed its aunual meeting from the usual date — 
Feb. 22— and will meet this year on Maroh 1, at the 
United States Hotel. 
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ALWAYS FRESH EVER SATISFACTORY AND 
COSTS NO MORE THAN YOU USUALLY PAY 
FOR THE BEST 4¥ IM POUND AND HALF 
POUND PRIATS 
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SWEET PEAS for (896. 


Over 32,000 Pounds of the Seed! 

the People's Flower we offer Seven Superb Sweet Peas 

its.—one paaien =x rt Ly cee Burpee. Kekford's New Giant White;—Dorothy 
“aL 


with lavender-blue;—Royal Robe, exquisite soft pink ;—Stanle 
uperfine Mixed of seventeen select, large-flowered, most henutl " 
ven Super’ weet Peas, In omg _ Bou ets, would have cost $1.00 in 1806, 


Largest Collection in the World. 


nzance, itiful laced pink, touching orange ;— 









“Just How To Gaow Sweet Pras; Fue fy BY AN Exreer,’ Have you read of CUPID ? 
ORDER TO-DAY ! and ask for BURPEE'S FARM ANNUAL,—a handsome BOOK of 184 ges. 
It tells ail about the Best SEEDS that Grow, and costs us more than ten cents in quarter-million editions, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ree 


for One lar. With each collection we send 











from planting Gregory's Seeds. 
others because Home grown and 
greater care, from superior stock. 
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The planter’s success depends most upon good 
seed. The greatest measure of success comes 


newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 
that have proven best—vegetable and flower. 
J. J. HW. GREGORY & SON, Marblchead, Mass. 
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The Greatest [edical 


AS | WAS BEFORE 
UGING PERUVIANA, 


No mechanism of the human body is 
more essential to longevity than 
healthy, active kidneys. 


ruviana 





FREE until April Ast. 


Discovery of the Century. 





AB | AM GINCE 
USING PERUVIAN 


Sufferers from all forms of Kidney and Bladder diseases are indebted to that distin- 
guished explorer and traveler, Mr. E. D. Mansfield, who, on a recent trip through far- 
away Peru, became distressedly ill. He felt as if a knife had been thrust into his kid- 
neys. The small of his back and his sides ached unceasingly. Slowly and surely his con- 
dition was becoming alarming. He tried various remedies, but without the slightest re- 
lief. Undoubtedly he would have died had not a friend of his entreated him to try the 
herbal remedy of an old native doctor. Its good effects were noticeable and traly won- 
derful from the very start. After using this marvelous remedy for three weeks, he 
was restored to perfect health; since which time he has not had an ache or pain. Mr. 
Mansfield says this remedy saved his life, and, believing it his duty to mankind, organ- 
ized a company with ample capital, and made arrangements to import the herbs and dis- 
tribute the medicine to sufferers in a pleasant and concentrated liquid form called 
Peruviana. 30 confident and anxious are we to prove its curative value, that we will 
send a large sample bottle free to any person suffering from Kidney, Urinary or Bladder 
Diseases. Address, 


PERUVIANA HERBAL REMEDY CO., 
sanoway © CINCINNATI, O. 


STREET, 
SECOND NATIONAL BANE BUILDING. Sole Importers. 





with Hood’s Sarsaparilia, the One True Biood Purifier. 
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Our Book Table. 


nited from the Com: 
moed 1 e.. By James | a Ford ora Rhodger Vole f{t tambo 

From its deeds of valor and the political and 
social revolution it effected, the Civil War must 
forever remain a conspicuous chapter in Amer- 
ioan history. Many attempts have already been 
made to embody its facte in enduring record, 
and others will be made; but no historian, how- 
ever accomplished, can give adequate expression 
to those mighty annals. Different types of 
genius will aspire to fashion and color the his- 
torical canvas. Of those who have already 
written, Mr. Rhodes is by no means the least; 
indeed, he is in some respects the most remark- 
able historian of the war. He came modestly 
upon the stage in 1892 with a couple of ample 
volumes under his arm, announcing his purpose 
to write the history of the United States from 
the Compromise of 1850 to the inauguration of 
Grover Cleveland, thirty-five years thereafter. 
The period covers a generation, and ranks in im- 
portance with those of the Founding and the 
Revolution. The Civil War was the culmina- 
tion of a struggle;for personal and political lib- 
erty which had continued from the colonial era. 
The struggle was inevitable; the outcome in the 
incident of Civil War was a surprise to the 
world. 

The first two volumes were introductory, trac- 
ing the course of debate and public feeling 
through the ten years which preceded the open- 
ing of the wer, We were everywhere struck with 
the author’s fulness of information, extending to 
familiarity with the minor details of the great 
debate, and his forcible and often incisive and 
emphatic way of putting his thought. His chap- 
ters afford an immense deteil of facts rather than 
glowing pictures of the period; data with math- 
ematical accuracy rather than the unfolding of 
a series of panoramic views. This mode of treat- 
ment was due to the nature of the subject in 
hand; it was the period of discussion when the 
public feeling and conviction were main matters 
of consideration. As you read, you are in touch 
with the people as they move up to the grand 
crisis of 1861. 

The third volume, now issued, takes us down 
to the fight of the * Monitor” and “ Merrimac,” 
and to the capture of New Orleans in 1862, The 
first chapter of this new volume isa review of 
the preceding decade. Though it seems to go 
over ground already covered, it is found, on 
closer inspection, to be a new presentation. The 
two introductory volumes trace the course of 
the antislavery debate which culminated in the 
Civil War, while this first chapter describes the 
marvelous material, intellectual and moral prog- 
ress the people were then making. Mr. Rhodes 
is distinguished by his point of view. Perhaps 
nothing is more important in the historian; his 
view-point modifies his results. Mitford wrote 
the history of Greece from an aristocratic stand- 
point; but Grote, writing trom his place among 
the people, gave a totally new history. Each 
saw correctly from his standpoint, Alison wrote 
into his “ History of Burope ” a defence of the 
favored classes and a condemnation of the de- 
mocracy; while Thiers, in the “ Revolution 
and Consulate,” glorified the people, Though 
we have no aristocratic party to be defended, 
our historians have studied their subject from 
different sides, giving prominence to one or an- 
other matter, as they judged the truth demanded. 
Greeley, as a journalist, studied the war bulle- 
tins and acts of Congress, while the Comte de 
Paris magnified the strife in the field, and 
Ropes the science of war as illustrated in cam- 
paigns and battles. But there is another view 
of the Civil War which is of vast importance, 
and that is ite relation to the people. Ina free 
government, or republic, public opinion is 
mightier than aristocracies and armies. In a 
civil war or revolution men live rapidly; a day 
at such a period is often more momentous than 
a year or a decade at other times. In the Civil 
War the tide of public feeling and purpose 
moved with great rapidity, and to keep up with 
it we must have the advantage of a daily chron- 
icle of movement and change. None of our 
other historians are at all equal to Mr. Rhodes 

in securing an accurate record of public opinion. 
He has been careful to mark the change from 
day to day, at important points copying the very 
language used by the daily press in making the 
record. This care in tracing the course of pub- 
lic opinion we consider one of the most valuable 
features in this great history. 

In every part of his work the author exhibits 
a just appreciation of the various classes and 
interests with which he is called to deal and a 
disposition to give each fair and full expression 
in his record. Tne abolitionists and Kepublican 
leaders receive their full meed of praise, while 


fully than any of the others who have written 
on the war the movement of public opinion in 
the South; and for some of these inside views 
of the South he has been criticised. The theory 
prevalent at the North that the secession was 
the result of a conspiracy of Southern senators 


great task commanding abilities in the shape of 
literary skill, sound historic judgment, ands 
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judicial balance, him to make a feir 
estimate of the various forces and facts in the 
contest. His pages are crowded with data, giv- 
ing evidence of wide and careful investigation 
and brightened with local color and dramatic 
situations. This third volume marks a decided 
advance in the interest of the work. 


"Boclety J oP Methodist “Kpiscopal Churele, 
Miss Frances J. New York: 
Huat & Beton. Price, $1.50, 

One of the important events of our mission- 
ary century was the organization of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of our 
church. It enlisted the women of the church 
more fully in the cause of foreign evangeliza- 
tion, and provided an agency adapted to the 
special needs of those distant ficlds, The fam- 
ily life of the East is peculiar; woman is uned- 
ucated, and the home is secluded from the eye 
of strangers; men, unless belonging to the 
family, cannot enter at all, and women can do 
80 with difficulty only as they come with the 
skill of the physician. The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society has met this great need and 
entered with good effect many of the homes of 
the Eastern world. At the date of organization 
it was doubted whether women could wisely 
manage s0 great an enterprise. Time has proved 
their capacity and efficiency, and vindicated to 
the fullest extent the wisdom of the founders. 

Twenty-five years have elapsed since the or- 
ganization of the Society, and it seemed desir- 
able to gather the facte, incidents and results of 
labor intoa compact form. The work has been 
admirably performed by Miss Frances J. Baker. 
The Society dates back only to 1869. The writer 
recounts the interesting story of the organiza- 
tion in Tremont St. Church, Boston, and then 
the way it has extended its branches into many 
of the States. This local organization was a 
great work in itself. The project was taken to 
the camp-meetings and other church assem- 
blies, and everywhere found a cordial response 
from the people. The soil was evidently ready 
for the new seed. Then follow some chapters 
of thrilling interest descriptive of the work in 
foreign fields. Miss Isabolla Thoburn led the 
van in India, and was followed by a noble band 
of elect women, who have done honor to their 
Society, to the Gospel, and to their sex. The 
book must be read with pleasure by all inter- 
ested in mission work, and especially by mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church. It is written in 
a plain, flowing and readable style, and abounds 
in facts and personal reminiscences of the en- 
tire movement, making one of the most thrill- 
ing and helpful chapters in the history of 
American Methodism. 

Littell’s Living . Sixth Series. 


Containing the weekly numbers darin 
vember and December. Boston: 
Price, $3.25. 


ven me VIII. 
ber, No- 
Littell = Company. 


The Living Age, which has now run for more 
than half a century, occupies an altogether 
unique place in American literature. It came 
in before the monthlies had got under headway, 
and furnished a weekly supply of the best 
things appearing in the English magazines. It 
has always contained the cream of this foreign 
literature, giving just about enough in each 
namber for the reading of a week. The bound 
volumes make a large library. 

Mlle MoeiO REI ART NIS: Rites 

Most of the twenty papers contained in this 
volume originally appeared in the Dial. They 
give through professors the methods of teach- 
ing English in these twenty literary in- 
stitutions. Containing a variety of facts not 
accessible to the general public, the volume will 
be valued by educators, especially those inter- 
ested in the study of English. The papers by 
college professors are preceded by a general in- 
troduction by the editor,and are followed by 
an appendix containing five other papers on 
kindred topics. 


Nature in Verse. A Book of Footry for Ohildren. 
Belec by Mary I. Lovejoy, Beste m: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. joe, 73 con 


This little volume, bimatioghe gotten up and 
printed on good paper and in clear type, con- 
tains a selection of the best poems in the Eng- 
lish language on nature. The child loves sim- 
ple verse, and he will delight to see the beauties 
of nature through these snatches of song. 
There are songs of the four seasons and of 
whatever is beautiful in them. 





My Lirr~e Boy BuvuE. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. (New York: F. H. Revell Company. 
Price, 30 cents.) This is a beautiful little juve- 
nile. It in a story of help to a little foreign 
wait, whose life was changed to the advantage 
of both the helpers and the helped. —— Asprra- 
TION AND ACHIEVEMENT. By Frederick A. At- 
kins. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, 50 cents.) This isa small book of coun- 
sels, “‘ a young man’s message to young men,” 
on important matters in the conduct of life. It 
is brief, appropriate and earnest. It deals with 
the elements of manhood, points out the true 
ideal and aim of life, the methods to be em- 
ployed, and the dangers}to be avoided. The 
survey is careful and yet delivered with the en- 
thusiasm of ajyoung man, himself in the thick 
of the battle against evil. —— THE BLEssiIna 
OF OHEERFULNESS. By J. R. Miller, D. D. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 
Price, 35 cents.) THE} HIDDEN Lirg. By J. R. 
Miller, D. D. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Company. Price, 75 cents.) Dr. Miller isa 
writer of great ability on practical and experi- 
mental religion. Real religion is inward, in 
the heart and soul. “ The Hidden Life ” con- 
tains ten chapters, treating of the nature, con- 
ditions and results of that lite. ‘ Oheerful- 





ness,” the subject of the other book, is a fruit 
of the spiritual life, the inner experience show- 
ing itself inthe temper. These are two little 
volumes to be kept on the table to be read in 
the quiet hour. —-ARNOLD’s PRACTICAL SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOL COMMENTARY ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Lessons. 1896. By Mrs. T. B. Ar- 
nold. (Price, 50 cents.) This is a model of 
condensation. A vast body of information is 
brought into small compass. Besides the com- 
mentary, it furnishes hints for teachers, illus- 
trations, blackboard exercises, questions, a map, 
and class registers. The blackboard exercises 
were prepared by Rev. E. C. Best; the practical 
applications by Mrs. Abbie ©. Morrow, assisted 
by Mrs. 8. B. Titterington and others. The pu- 
pil or teacher, with this work in hand, will be 
well furnished for the study of the year. —— 
BIBLE CHRONOLOGY. By Rev. H. T. Besse. 
(Syracuse: Wesleyan Publishing House. Price, 
50 cents.) There is a short form of chronology 
used by Usher,and a longer one employed in 
the Septuagint. The author gives the charac- 
teristics, and then passes on in twelve chapters 
to explain everything relating to the subject. 
The chronology of the Bible is given in several 
periods, and all the knotty questions by the way 
are considered, and, we must think, fairly 
solved. It is a convenient and excellent little 
treatise, which every Bible student will find 
useful.—- THE ENGLISH BIBLE: A SKETOH 
oF ITs History. By Rev. George Mil'igan, 
B.D. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Oo. 
Price, 30 cents.) The great book of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, the English Bible, is a 
growth. The original translation has been re- 
touched again and again to keep pace with the 
advance of the language and with the scholar- 
ship of the period. Hence the English transla- 
tion above any other has a bistory, and that 
history has been given in many forms. The 
present booklet tells, in brief and well, the 
story of the many workers and their work. It 
is accurate and clear, extending from the early 
paragraphistse down through Wycliffe and Tyn- 
dale to the Revised Version of 1881. —— AND 
THE SWORD FELL. By Carrie Goldsmith Childs. 
(Flora Park, N. Y.: Mayflower Publishing Co,) 
This little volume contains a series of social 
or family sketches made somewhat on the plan 
ot adiary. The chapters exhibit much force of 
thought and power of expression. The author 
is capable of lifting the sword again. —~ THE 
SALE oF a Souu. By F. F. Moore. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 75 
cents.) We have here another volume in the 
‘«'Pwentieth Century Series,’’ in course of pub- 
lication by this House. It is the story of a 
woman who attempts torun away from her hus- 
band with another man, but who is followed on 
board the West Indian steamer by the husband 
and made to see her awful mistake before it was 
too late. The book contains a salutary lesson in 
these days of laxity in marital relations. — 
LOOKING SUNWARD ; or, Rays of Light for 
Darkened Rooms. By Eliza E. Hewitt and Hd- 
mund 8. Lorentz. (Dayton: Lorentz & Co. 
Price, 35 cents.) Beautiful selections in prose 
and verse for the sick-room. The little book is 
full of light, love and hope. Just a dash of song 
and consolation, prettily bound. Several pieces 
are set to music, —— SERMONS AND SAYINGS OF 
BENJAMIN PoMEROY. Compiled by his sister, 
Mrs, Sarah Pomeroy Bicknell. (Jericho, Vt.: 
The Roscoe Printing House.) Benjamin Pome- 


roy wasa ayy of the Troy Conference anda 
specialist in the line of higher, life experience. 
In the expression of religious though’ was 
usually eccentric and often percussive. Some of 
his are marked by great force and ex- 
pressiveness. Though a Methodist, M Mr. Pome- 
first of all a holiness man; the special 
lines had come to mean more to than the 
general range of Gospel truth. Some of his pas- 
sages are unusually powerful and worthy of 
study. BmssIzk AND BEEK. By Mary D. 
Brine. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. 4 A tasteful 
juvenile book, neatly y vee ae th illustrat - 
ed, and written in a chaste. st; he charac- 
ters are om and are dtawa with exquisite 
art. — — IN THE LAND OF THE TRI- 
DENT. Br 
iy. M, 
neat little Fn nony is a study of missionary a4 
and work in India. The book orngees te 
classes in the study of the results of Christian 
effort. He makes admirable glances at ‘ The 
Land of the Aryans,” “ India’s Past,” “‘ The 
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is one of the best books 
to have in the house 
for reference. 
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receive one EE 
from their ait... 


A Almanac,Tables, 
je et ma Home Man- 
Lan; 

Games 


How to ebtain 
them, 


Lever Bros., 144., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 

















Lite,” “The Religious ” “Jn. 
dia’s Real Man and Woman,” and “ 

Missions in India.” —-SrLveRr JUBILEE GaTH- 
ERING OF THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
Union sor eae oe OFFICIAL PrRo- 
CEEDIN mperance blication Bureau: 
415 West bi 58th St. oa fl York. Price, 25 cents. 
Rum and Romanism ve been intimatel ‘con. 
; they wea connected still; but 
this famous convention afforded hope "that 
the nee ge sae ae the success 7 = 
movement would go = victory. e bid 
them Godspeed. This poepeics Seen eNthe 
al > sectodingtithe addcesses, among them 


d' gardioaia. —— Pai: 


all ot Rene tutte tot” 
VATE Tweet AnD Orans Oro 





Rigs. By John 

ahenee Winter. is ew York: Frederick A. 
Stokes ge yg Et thane cen ) BOHEMIA 
INVADED, AND OTHER STORIES. y James L. 
Ford. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
— J 





thinness 


The diseases of thintiess 
are scrofula in children, 
consumption in. grown 
people, poverty of blood in 
either. They thrive on 
leanness, Fat is the best 
means of overcoming them. 
Everybody knows cod-liver 
>i] makes the healthiest fat. 

In Scott’s Emulsion of 
-od-liver oil the taste is 
hidden, the oil is digested, 
it is ready to make fat. 

When you ask for Scott's Emulsion and 


Tyee arunplee pivee you + ‘with the pict= 


ure of the man aad hieh on be—you can 
trust that man! 





Cc 50 cents and $1.00 
| Scorr & Bowws, Chemists, New York 


FREE! 


We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements. 

The late Prof. Basil Man- 
ley, of the South Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., says of the Aerial Medi- 
cation: ‘“‘ I can cordially rec- 
ommend ite use.”” Write for 
a fac-eimile of his letter. 

I am satisfied that [ had con- 
sumption, had a very distressing 
cough and profuse expectoration 
which has been cured, and my 
health fally restored by the use of 
Aeriel Medication. Rev. I. H. 
Hoskins, Reid, Texas. 


Deaf 25 Years. 

For many years I suffered from 
Catarrh,which destroyed my hear- 
ing, and for twenty-five years I 
was so deaf that I could not hear 
a clock strike by holding my ear 
against it. I had |tried every 
knownlremedy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. I ob- 
tained Dr. Moore’s treatment, and in three 
weeks my hearing begaa to improve, and now I 
can hear common conversation across a room; 
can hear a clock strike in an adjoining room, 30 
feet away. I think I am entirely cured, and my 
hearing permanently restored. 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kan. 


Medicine for Three Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce the treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it is a positive cure for Deafness, 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, fora 
short time, send Medicines for 3 months’ treat- 
ment free. 
J. H. MOORB, M. D., Orxcrnnatt, O. 


GHURGH BEL 


Foundry Established in 178 by Pavt Revers. 


BELL and CHIMES 


of Copper and Tin 
BLAKE BELL CO., 
(MENEELY SELL COMPANY 


Boston. ‘Mass. 
ana, NuY., & noe 7 reer‘ Gee 
Mannfactnre Rate of Anpertar Quality 


Busk Bel! Found 
Eig Se Gah Bells thins, 


Sh: water oo ete ~ 4 7) tenet re 
































IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 


4 CHIMES AND PEALS Ui"iccaics 
6. TUBULAR BELL OO., SOLE MFRS., METHUEN, MASE 
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——The February Chautauquan, like the 
numbers before, abounds in valuable material. 
H. H. Ragan opens a serial, “‘ Footprints of 
Washington.” Henry King tells of the progress 
of “The American Press.” Dr. 8. A. Dunham 
has a second article on “‘ The Air We Breathe,” 
R. H. Edmonds has a thoughtful paper on “ The 
Industrial Condition of the South before 1860.” 
Of course, the Chautauquan has to touch the 
Monroe doctrine. Then comes the general read- 
ings, with articles by Herbert D. Ward, M. Mal- 
amani, Thomas B. Preston, Prof. Thomas Grant 
Allen, Prof. J. H. Gore, Franklyn Morris, and 
Francis De Pressensé. There is some good talk 
around the “ Woman’s Uouncil Table ” and in 
the “ Editor’s Outlook.” (Theodore Flood: 
Meadville, Pa.) 

—— The February Century is excellent in both 
variety and quality. The Catholic reader will 
no doubt find greatest interest in F. Marion 
Crawford’s vivid sketch, “ Pope Leo XIII, and 
His Household.” He is at home in the place and 
has the knowledge enabling him to enter into 
the details of the papal court life. The article by 
Henry M. Stanley retells ‘‘ The Story of the De- 
velopment of Africa.’ Capt. Alfred T. Mahan 
contributes a paper on “‘ Nelson at Cape St. Vin- 
eent.” Edward Mortimer Chapman gives “‘ The 
Palmerston Ideal of Diplomacy.” Dr. J. W. 
Palmer presents a paper on “‘ Certain Worthies 
and Dames of Old Maryland.” Mrs. Ward’s 
“Bir George Tressaday ”’ and Sloane’s “ Life of 
Napoleon,”’ of course, continue. (The Century 
Company: New York.) 

-——The Review of Reviews for February 
comes with its usual fullness and excellence of 
matter. The department called “ The Progress 
of the World” has many capital brief articles, 
with portraits. ‘The Ourrent History of Cari- 
cature” selects the best for the readers of the 
Review. The general articles are fresh and 
timely. Warman furnishes a pretty full ac- 
count of the gold discoveries at ‘Cripple 
Creex” in Colorado. Dr. Otto Arendt gives 
“Some Leading Errors of the Gold Standard 
Party.” Frank I. Harriott pointe out “Some 
Damaging Facts” in the history of bimetal- 
lism. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain is sketched, 
with portraits. “The Massacres in Turkey”’ 
make a bloody record, followed by a good set 
off of Alfred Austin, ‘‘The New Poet Laure- 
ate” of England. (Review of Reviews: 13 
Astor Place, New York.) 

—— The Forum is always able, instructive and 
timely. The February number is well up to its 
high average. Prof. Charles Kliot Norton leads 
in the study of “Some Aspects of Civilization 
in America.” Prof. Laughlin, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, makes a diagnosis of ‘‘ Our Mon 
pi ape ” Sir Edwin Arnold considers, in 

, —- il “ hae S ape and ony Te 
French aanteny. Thos. P. 
studies ‘‘ The Stage a ” Clergy man’s ore 
point.” Thes eect on Venezuela has three 
able trhee Bion fe woeeee any the Monroe 
doc us discusses the 
— "ot Lord) Batt Selisbe: ay “the matter; and 
Isaac L. Rice determines t a of Congress. 
deattery Huperieoate vas some, » Bish: 
pay considers the influence of the Ger- 
see on the Lord’s Day observance in America 
(erm 2, paaeaa Company: ii Fifth Ave., ep 


Obituaries. 








Ourrter.— James M. oes Mi. Cuaelen after a short 
ilneee,, di died « at his home in Chelsea, Mass., 
had lived for more ba fifty years, 


Pay HE Nov. 


D. Clark, June 14, 1841. 
she “‘aied eeried Hace 


raed 

His conversion at twenty-one years of was 
genuine. The night of his conversion his con- 
viction of sin was such that he almost ran to the 

had read ~ g* _— through by course 
fifty- “three times and h 2 and testimo- 
jes showed his familiarity with the Word. He 
manitested his interest in and love for the Mt. 
Bellingham Church, of which he was a member, 
is regular attendance at all the services up 
to the last week/of his life. 

Though his suffering was intense the last few 
of his life, his mi was clear and he 
that the time of his ure was at 
hand. Peace that flows like a river was his to 
the last, for he was conscious of the Saviour’s 
presence. BE. H. 


H 


les M. Barrett died at South 


Acworth, N. H. Jan, 29, 1896 7 
+, Jan. years. 

His disease was w complicated, long and dis- 
6 larged 1 press 
his heart a, it difficult for him to 

breathe for many months before his death. 

Mr. Barrett was converted at about eighteen 
years of - and get the Methodist Church. 
About eighteen ra cae he moved to South 
Acworth and FN. the Methodist E 
Charch in t in which as a trustee and 

@ faithful member until his 
he church on high. He and his ex- 

the united of a 

and two daughters who have 

hen t are useful members 


af 
a 


eget 
i au 
ag 

: 


a 
i 





Shurtleff was in Ju 
wit and died 1. in Mie trlampha 0 ot Piaith in Liv. 
ermore, Maine, Dec. 7, 1895, aged 79 years and 6 


building up the church. She was much loved 
b A = —— Her home was always open to 


Until recent years she has been remarkably 
stro butt the last few months of her life she 
failed: rapidly ip mind and body. She was cared 
son and eae with wihom sh she 

husband have lived for several 
— where the funeral services were candineted 
by her pastor, Rev. U. A. Brooks. “ To live is 


Christ, and to die is gain.” O. A. BRooxs, 





Bartlett. — Mrs. Sarah Bartlett, of Livermore, 
Mo. a — aatie great Pesce Fo ae 
‘al victory, years an months. 

In early life she became a member of the M. E. 
Church, and ever continued a loyal, loving, de- 
voted member. 

Asa Green 


Sbe was married to Rev. some 


fifty-eight years and they followed tbe 
itinerant life for oot twent years. They loved 
their labors. Jon- 


their work ont God hon 
— her second husband, was for- 
z9 sea poe By and was a devoted aad 
of h hie Master, departing this life in grea! ith et 
Since his death Bartlett bas lived with her 
only son, who has given her tender care. 
fae 4 daughter, Mrs, Elizabeth Knight, of porte 
land, Me., watc over in her last hours 
ver. tenderly. Her mind was clear, and she 
talked about the church and the Zion she loved 
80 well almost to the last. “ Blessed are the 
deed which die inthe Lord.” . A. Brooxs. 





He .~—Sanford H d 
29, 1895, in Woods Holl, Mass. 
Woodstock, Conn., in 1807. 

When eighteen’ years of age he went to 
Nausbon Island,;and while there, out in the 
flelds alone with his God, had a wonderfully 
real conversion. This was but the dawn of a 
new life which grew brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect d ay: 

He marri Temperance 8. Robinson, of 
Woods Holl, in 1827. She died in 1842, leavin 
nine children, six of whom are living. In 
he married Mary HK. oat of H > a who 
died . 26, 1894. t five children of this 

marriage three are B living. 

Early in life he became a member of the 
M. E. Church, and while until his death he 
was a stanch supporter of that faith, he was 
in the truest sense filled with a spirit of 
brotherly love for all believers, and offered ear- 
nest prayers with heartfelt exhortations for those 
out of the fold. 

None could know but to love and honor him. 
During the last few years of the eighty and 
eight which were granted him, he seemed to 
lose sight of earthly things in ea great measure, 
as though the s -_ t was already translated to 
the better world. He did not Seoagnine even 
his own dear children, but would talk of his 
Saviour and repeat Scripture with wonderful 
accuracy. Many a young man fitting for the 
ministry has testifiea that he esteemed it a 
privilege to sit at the feet of this man of God 
and learn lessons of divine truth. — the day 


died Dec. 
He was born in 





y; one of the songs of Zion he loved 
At the last he fell asleep to wake, we 
believe, triumphant where there shal no 
night forever. e 


Tibbetts.—Fred H. Tibbetts was born in 
Whitefield, Me., July 26, 1841, and died in 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 1896. 

He lived in his native State until 1865, when 
he removed to Somerville, where he continued 
to live until his death. He was converted in 
East Somerville in the winter of 1871. Moving 
the next year to West Somerville, he became 
one of a small nucleus that formed the Park 
Ave. Church. He was a member of its first class 
and also of its first board of trustees. He re- 
bara this office in the church as long as he 


His life was an active one. Full of energy, 
and of a a and bopeful disposition, 
carried life and purpose into his — and 
—_ yy The character of the 
— 4 seen in his remarkable experience 
= "the ll- tated # — « ey | of ———w 
Head Light in Janua 
driven into the Heeing 
by the fearful waves of that cold night, 
found near him a young man anxious for vis 
soul. Without an overcoat, and those about 
him freezing and falling into the dashin 
waters, he nevertheless penny / pra - = 
young man and told him the 
world’s Redeemer. He was tly a 
it, and taking from his pocket a pack of 8 
and throwing them into the sea, said, ‘I do 
not want to go into the presence of my Maker 
with these cards about me.” The ex ce of 
Mr. Tibbetts on that terrible night was re- 
markable in many ways, but through it all he 
evinced the qualities of the true man and 
Christian. 


His sickness and ery! death were caused by 
the severe shock of that long-to-be-remembered 
night. His trust in Christ was complete to the 
last. G. BEEKMAN. 











OI Be la ' a7 

Palatable, 

| Nourishing, ad 
Strengthening 


— three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


@ perfect food for the pale, thin anzemic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
ing improved nourishment. 

Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A | 
valuable addition to the diet. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers. invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and s.rength- 
ening beverage for table use. 


| Runkel Bros.’ Somatose.Choco- 


late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamplile's free of 
WP Schieffelin &Co.,New York, SctoActs. g 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 





New Issues for the Home Library. 


GRANDMONT. Stories of an Old Monastery. 
@randmont is a little out of the common run of books, 


By Hon. Water T. GRIFFIN. 


It ts not 80 much & romance as a series of romantic 


inetdents, drawn from the veritable history of one of the most celebrated religious establishmeates of medimval 


France, the atery of Grand t 





The author who is U. 8. Consul at Limoges, has obtained his material 


from authentic sources, much of it in fact from ancient records and papers whose contents have never before: 


been published. 


Tihustrated, 972 pages, cloth, $1.20. 


CORNISH STORIES. By Mark Guy Pzarsp. Illustrated by Charles Tresidder. 


The author of this little book has two claims to renown. He is reputed the greatest Wesleyan preavher 
and he is the creator of the character of “ Dan'el Quorm.”’ The present collection of stories from Oornwa!l! 
are quaint, richly entertaining, and altogether meritorious of the success which has carried them to the eight- 


eenth edition in England. 


Tilustrated, 12mo0, 176 pages, cloth, 70 cents. 
A GREAT APPOINTIENT. By Myra Goopwin PLANTz. 


This is the story of 8 young preacher who was appointed to the greatest charge —reckoned in area -in the 
northern p of Michig The record of his victorious struggles with adversity and of his sister's self- 
denying codperation makes a story which ought to make some easy-going young Ohristians bestir them 





selves. 


Tilustrated, 12mo, 218 pages, cloth, 90 cents. 


A GOLDEN WEEK By Emma J. Gray. 


It is a brightly written narrative of a holiday week, a reoord of jolly good times, and Mra. Gray has suc- 
eeeded in portraying the mild excitements of that golden week so vividly that ahe almost makes the adult reid- 
er wish himself back agaia into the magic realm of childhood,when a candy serape was an event and a straw-ride 


Qn adventure. 


Tilustrated, 12mo, 222 pages, cloth, 9 cents. 





CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Educational. 


Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now being received for winter term 
whieh opens Wednesday, Jan. 1. 
Adévess, Principal, 
Rev. W. |R. NEWHALL. 





East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens March 16. 
om. tory, Scientific, Academic, N art 
aloal Dourses. Miltary Tactios, Business College, 


instraction. tion Bas: 
with fret by boat or by rail. Terms low. for Cate. 
logue. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Ineorporated.) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
tte EE 
be A ey weaee Ohi: 
Toron ‘den. us 
a) rae Pernt allan, Kase 


” mine tay t Ballding, Det Detive 


Bead to of the above agencies a 106-page Agenoy 
Manual, free tree, Oorresponde: ence with employers ta invit- 
ed, Registration forms _ to teachers on yore 


Large sumbers of schoo! officers from all sections 
th , imeludi coats than ninety Re r cent. ot t the 
Pu ls peaceats of New Bngland, have 
ers. 
We have Allied positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 


san City, Me. 


Syracuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 
Both Sexes. Elegant Bulldings. Expenses Moderate. 


SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 


AND INSTRUCTORS. 
Nine Hundred Students. 


The College of Liberal Arts 


EES Sage tase eld cgategs ns 


The College of Medicine 
ant Aggy 6 nyt iP 


The Coliege of Law 
Instruction by text books and lectures.” Biudente 
have access to the courts w libraries. 
rie mre and ym 


phe pes full are less alone 


which offer free tuition. 





Bend for Catalogues. 


JAMES R. DAY, cnancoter, 
Ryracnae.t.9V. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


—— Bist year. — 
Winter term begins Deo, 9, 1805, 
Helid » Deo, 


y 91-30, 

srtates Seven ane March 18. Sec. 
pring term ne Mar 1 
Spring term ents June ls, Inge. 


Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. 

Students prepared & College. Semi 
courses in science, Music, Elocution 
French, age Grech, hale Literature and 
Stenogra phy mercial Departme: 

Beautiful for a among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A Christian home ander the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household, 


Ga Bend for @ Ontalogue to the President, 
Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tliton, N. H. 


The Prinigal ot Lasell Seminary Seminary, 


AUBURNDALR, MASS., 


earnestly requests ‘those desiring place in this 
school for September, 1896, to send soon for cat- 
alogue and forms of application. As resident 
puplis in large number keep their places, and 
vacancies are few after the first half year, a cat- 
alogue considered early, aud required social ref- 
erences and present teachers’ certificates — 
forms' supplied — returned) promptly, will re- 
lieve both parties from much “ wear and tear ” 
in the summer of 1896. 

Thoughtful parents and guardians will find it 
most satisfactory to see the school at ite work; 
the teachers in their classes; the Studio, the 
Gymnasium, Swimming Tank, Scientific Cook- 
ingJRooms, and Laboratory as they are used in 
schoo! session; also the dining-room, sleeping 
and reception rooms,as the girls in residence 
have them, rather than in vacation, when much 
is in process of renovation, most teachers absent 
etc., etc. 

In this way also the applicant becomes prepared 
to secure promptly any vacancy occurring at 
Christmas or Easter of the current year, if she is 
registered on the waiting list.{preference being 
given to those best furnished|jin requirements. 

Address for illustrated‘catalogue, 


Cc C. BRACDON, Principal. 
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For Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford’s Ac'd Phosphate. 


Dr. FP. A. Ronerts, Waterville, Me., says: “ Have found 
it of benefit in nervous di — nervous head- 


of great seases 
ervo fa, think it is giv- 
sone. er erntartioc whan tela chapouguiy wied.” 


Review of the Week, 


Tuesday, February 4. 

— Gen. Harrison withdraws from the Presi- 
dential contest. 

— Balfour, in a public speech, declares that 
England and the United States shou!d work to- 
gether. 

— The ninth expedition of Spanish troops to 
sail for Havana on the 12th inst. 

— The stranded steamer “St. Paul” moved 
128 feet. 

— Death of Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers, senior 
pastor of the Collegiate Church, New York city. 

— The Weber Piano Co. in New York assigns. 

— Burning of the historic First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church, on Meeting House Hill, Dor- 
chester; built in 1816. 


Wednesday, February § 

— The Speaker of the New Mexico House of 
Representatives killed for prosecuting cattle 
thieves. 

— Sir Cecil Rhodes arrives in London. 

— The stranded steamer “St. Paul” hauled 
out of the sand; she steams to her dock in New 
York. 

— Kdwin F. Uhl, first Assistant Secretary of 
State, appointed ambassador to Germany. 

— Ecuador calls for a congress of the three 
Americas to take steps to protect their common 
interests. 

— The Tariff bill in the Senate amended to a 
free coinage measure. 

— Gen. Campos arrives in Madrid. 

— Hard fighting in Caba; Maceo said to have 
lost 62 men. 

— British tank steamer ‘Wild Flower” sup- 
posed to have blown up off the Irish coast; she 
had 29 men on board. 

— Mr. H. M. Whitney offers to furnish Bos- 
ton 50-cent gas. 








Thursday, February 6. 

—A German carpenter in Chicago, out of 
work and despondent, murders his parents, 
wife and children, and then shoots himself. 

— The Senate Foreign Relations committee 
reports a new resolution recommending definite 
recognition of belligerent rights for the Cubans. 

— Oponing of the bids for bonds at the Treas- 
ury; the whole amount covered five times over; 
total number of bids, 4,640; total amount, §568,- 
269,850. 

— Minister Terrell will appoint Clara Barton 
and her associates as bearers of rellef to Ayme- 
nians. 

— Congress takes action forbidding prize- 
fights in the Territories and in the District of 
Columbia, 

— Brown Bros., of New York, acknowledge 
the receipt of $37,999.96 for the Armenian suf- 
ferers. 

— Mr. Vest bitterly assails Secretary Morton 
in aspeech in the Senate; Mr. Dingley, in the 
House, makes an able speech in opposition to 
the Senate free-coinage substitute for the House 
Bond bill. 

Friday, February 7. 

— John Hayes Hammond, the American min- 
ing engineer, released from jail in Pretoria on 
bail. 

—Several buildings wrecked by storm in 
Brooklyn. 

-— Thirteen workmen drowned by the collapse 
ot a bridge which they were repairing near 
Bristol, Conn. 

— Dr. Oyrus Edson, of New York, devises a 
new remedy for consumption. 

— Death, at Baltimore, of Gen. John Gibbon, 
the famous Indian fighter. 

— The inspector-general of telephones in 
France embezzles several million francs and is a 
fugitive. 

— The A. P. A, councils in Connectisut con- 
demn Senator Hawley for voting to confirm 
Gen. Coppinger. 

— Flood, wreck and damage along the Atlan- 
tic comt caused by high wind and rain. 

—The Senate unanimously passes the anti- 
prize-fighting bill. 

Saturday, February 8. 

— Bound Brook, N. J., visited by fire and 
flood; much damage done. 

— The cruiser “ Raleigh ” ordered to inter- 











Baking Powder 





cept the steamer “‘ Veasey,’’ which left Norfolk 
Peb. 3; Gen. Garcia, with an expedition, said to 
be on board. 

— Death, in Indianapolis, of Hon. William H. 
English, a candidate for the Vice Presidency on 
the ticket with Gen. Hancock. 

— Mr. Frye elected president pro tempore of 
the Senate; the House continues the debate on 
silver. Remarks made by Mr. Talbert, of South 
Carolina, justifying secession, cause a wrangle, 

— The President signs the anti-prize-fight bill. 

— All hands on board the British steamer 
“ Lamington,” wrecked on Great South Beach, 
L. L., saved. 

—A big trading caravan attacked by Masai 
warriors in East Africa and more than 1,000 men 
killed. 

— Almost a riot in Madrid; crowds march to 
the palace and to Gen. Campos’ house and cheer 
for the Republic. 

Monday, February 10. 


— President Kruger of the Transvaal accepts 
Mr, Chamberlein’s offer to go to England. 

—S8chooner “ Florida” and her crew of seven 
men lost off Salisbury Beach. 

—A report that Maceo has been defeated in 
Cuba with a loss of 80 killed. 

—Gen. Baratieri calls for twelve battalions of 
infantry, six mounted batteries, and 2,500 mules 
for his Abyssinian campaign. 








Rheumatism Has Vanished. 


“Iwas greatly troubled with dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
insomnia and varivus other affections consequent on a 
run down condition of the system. I tried various 

di but thing d to help me. I saw 
Mood’s Sarsaparilla advertised in the papers and teok 
it. It gave me refreshing sleep andl very soon began 
feeling better in every way. It has given mea good ap- 
petite, purified my blood, cleared my complexion and 
my rheumatism is a thing of the past. I would not be 
without Hood’s Sarsaparilia, I have recommended it to 
my friends and many of them have taken it by my ad- 
ii Mrs. D. A. Kimball, 26 Madison 8t., Somerville, 

ass. 
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The Conferences. 
[Continued from Page 18.) 








efficient help. The Baptiste have begun preach- 
ing services in the Universalist church and are 
reported as intending to organize a church. 
Where is the “International Committee on 
Church Comity’”’ for New Hampshire? It 
would seem that the organization of another 
evangelical society in Berlin at this time is 

mature and must embarrass rather than aid 
he work of Christ in this town. The principle 
of competition is excellent; but in certain 
conditions it ought to be subordinated to the 
principle of co-operation. 


Gorham, N. H.— The sealous labors of Rev. 
G. L. Lowe are —— and his return for 
the second year is officially requested. 


Bethel and Mason.— Preaching services at 
West Bethel, which have been held every al- 
ternate Sabbath, are discontinued for the win- 
ter. Services are continued at Mason with 
good attendance and interest. At Bethel eight 
members of the Junior League have passed ex- 
aminations ip Bible study, answering over one 
hundred an out of one hundred and 
fifty, and have received diplomas. A ying 
band has been organized recentiy. Twenty- 
nine copies of ZION’s HERALD are taken — more 
than one core to oe five members of the 
church. East North Yarmouth has one copy 
for every three members. What charge can 
show a better record ? 


Locke’s Millis. Twelve members have been 
added to the church during the quarter; 16 for 
the year. The Sunday-school has recently ur- 
chased asmall but select library. Rev. A. 
Rich, in this his first charge, has proved himeelt 
“a workman that needeth not to be ashamed,” 
and the church shows its praveustion by re- 
questing his return for the third year. 

Fryeburg and Stow.— Ready cash in rural 
charges cannot be abundant when roads are 
bare of snow in the middle of January and po- 
tatoes command only ten cents bushel. The 
presiding elder was entertai during his re- 
cent visit by - peo who harvested six 
hundred bushels of potatoes last fall, which 
cannot be sold for more than ten cents a bushel 
at the cellar, or fifteen cents a bushel at the 
rallway station, eight miles distant. Despite 
hard financial conditions, the peo here show 
their — for the preacher in charge, 
Rev. G. W. Barber, cheerfully communicat ng 
with him in the necessities and comforts o 
lite. JUNIOR. 








New England Conference. 


New England Methodist Historical Society. — 
This conn See its meeting at the time and 
of t Preachers’ Meeting. Dr. N. T. 
hitaker delivered a masterly address on 
« Christianity Ushering in the Kingdom of 


Boston South District. 


First Ohurch, Boston. — Near the close of the 
yn Rinne hogy 4 night, Hon. E. H. 
ND arose, and in a tender and appropriate 
address mted to the church, in behalf of 
James Woolson of Cambridge, an el t and 
costly es Bible and Hymnal, suitably in- 
scribea. Mr. Woolson was a member of the ald 
church on Hanover 8t., and this expression of 
his continued interest in the mother oburch is 
ing to his former associates. The 
pas or, Rev. O. L. Goodell, accepted the beauti- 
gift in behalf of the church. 

South Boston, St. John’s. — Dr. 8. L. Baldwin, 
of the Missio office, New York, gave asplen- 
did address last Sunday evening. It was full of 
latest information put in a most attractive way. 


Roslindale, Dee a — Miss Mabel ©. 
Hartford, recently m China, spoke at this 
church last Sunday morning — a most 
ing address. The union evangelistic services, 
under the leadership of Rev. 0, Jackson, 
closed Sunday afternoon. They have been suac- 


interest- 





Save Time and Money. 


By taking Adamson’s Botanic Cough Baleam, at the 
very beginning, instead of trifling with useless imita- 
tions. Its effect is instantane us and the worst cough 
quickly yields and disappears. Throat and Lung dia 
eases of every kind are speedily cured. Atal! 


Gilets. 





cessful in bringing many todecide for Christ. 
The evangelist is ‘a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed.” 


Hyde Pook. — At the fourth quarteriz conter- 
ence the return of the pastor, Rev. F. T. Pome- 


Troy, was requested by unanimous vote. The re- 
Phe Epworth ue recently wee 

en- 
tertainment in = Boston. The 


Mercy and Help department is active in cit 
missionary -— 4 4 


Uxbridge. — Rev. E. H. Tannicliffe, the pas- 
tor, has conducted a successful series of 
special services continuing three weeks. A 
Fok seebe of conversions and very general 

terest are among the cheering results. 


Boston East District. 
Malden, Centre Church. — Rev. J. H. Weber, 
the “ cyclone evangelist,” is holding meetings 


in this church. 


Iynn, St. Paul’s.— Feb. 2, 14 probationers 
were received and 5 adult candidates were ba’ 
tized. The peony A meetings were attended by 
the power of the — Some were con ’ 
and many of the ehurch were quickened. In- 
dications point to a continuance of the work. 
The pastor, Rev. W. T. Worth, has a seventeen 
days’ outing in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 


Prospect St., Gloucester.—A gracious revival 
has been ip progress at this church since the first 
of January. The pastor, Rev. Henry L. Wriston, 
has preached every night except Saturdays for 
five weeks. Twenty-two thus far have united 
with the church om probation. The pastor has 
been most loyally supported by the official and 
other members of the church, many of whom 
did not missa service during the series. The 
ladies have organized a weekly prayer+mecting; 
&@ young ladies’ class will meet with Mrs. Wris- 
ton at the parsonage; and the young men of 
the church will be met weekly by the tor in 
a series of talks on church history. All depart- 
ments of the church feel the inspiration of this 
work of grace. 


Swampscott.—Five persons were received 
into the church, Sunday morning, Feb. 2 —2 by 
letter and 3 on probation. There were two bap- 
tisms, Rev. A. OC, Skinner is pastor. 


Boston North District. 


Somerville, Flint St.— This has been a very 
iy hg ae year under the leadership of Dr. 

. L. Greene. Every organization and depart- 
ment of church work is thriving with vigorous 
interest and life. The church building has 
been made very inviting in its new dress of 
paint and fresco, new carpets and cushions. 
The Sunday-school is increasing. The Epworth 
and Junior Leagues are both in a very prosper- 
ous condition; the Junior League has nearly 
one hundred in attendance at its reguiar meet- 
ings, while the Epworth League is Nears very 
fine progressive work and constantly adding to 
its number, The weekly offerings without the 
pew rents will pay the current expenses for the 
year, while the money for repairs has been 
raised. Dr. Greene has been unanimously invit- 
ed to return another year. The mem hip 
of the church has been largely increased during 
the year. U 


Springfield District. 


W. F. M. 8.— Miss Mabel ©. Hartford has 
been assigned to this district for one week, and 
speaks as follows: Feb. 10, Greenfield; 11, Shel- 
burne Falls; 12, State St.; 18, Northampton; 14, 
Wertfield ; 16 ay Holyoke; evenin , Chic- 
opee; 17, Wilbraham, or the Young Ladies’ So- 
c in the eee 9 


The State St. auxi holds its silver anni- 
versary, ete ape = A eb. 12. The society in 
Trinity Church celebrated the same event last 
wi 


Personal. — Several churches, including the 
two at Chico and State St., have had the 
Canadian Jubilee Singers, who gave @ splendid 
entertainment entirely suitable to the church. 


Ware. — Rev, A. M. Osgood has recently pre- 
pared so good a statistical address of local in- 
terest that the Ware River News is to republish 
it, there having been so =p! calls forit. A 
peencstios was made to elect him president of 

he Board of Trade, because of this address and 

his general interest in the affairs of the town. 
Brad even a three years’ pastor is felt to bea 
citizen. 


Southbridge. — Evangelist Walter 8S. Martin 
will soon in work: with this church. A 
unique feature of the last communion service 
was an address to the children, who had the 
front pews, by the pastor, Rev. C. H. Walters. 


Chicopee. — The sixth wedding anniversary 
of Rev. and Mes. G. F. Durgin was made the oc- 
a of r. leasant reception in the — 
parlors, arge company was present. e 
choir, with Mrs. L. E. Bitehcock as reader, fur- 
nished the program, which closed with a school 
declamation by Judge L. B. Hitchcock into 
which he wove a speech to the pastor and wife 
and ted them with a beautiful silver serv- 
ice of five pieces and a trunk of solid silver. The 
whole cost about $80, and represented the lov- 
ing gifts of more than one hundred families. 


Amherst. — This church has been enjoying a 
steady, growing revival all winter. he at- 








iF YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 
PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 
New Catalogue for 1896. A new 
aoa Hd lpr > the Free de- 
ivery o s at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ** New Cata- 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free ! 


PTE NEDERSIN 








a oe Up to the present 


ime the pastor 
will call to bis aid Miss May Frost and Miss 
Fanny Simpson, the w 
cently closed a series of remarkable meetings in 
the Seventh St. Methodist Church of New York 
city. The work will begin March 15. Rev. 
A. L. Squier is pastor. 

South Hadley Falls, — 1n view of the drawing 
near of the close of Rev. J. H. Stubbs’ fifth year. 
a delightful reception by the epperintgaens 
the town schools was given to and his wife. 
The high school teachers and local pastors and 
wives were present. D. F. G, 











For Infants and Children, 


THE 


FRANKLIN BRE 


Has been found, when properly prepared 
with m.., superior to all the specially pre- 
pared “ package foods,” at a tithe of the 
cost. 












Directions for Preparing Frank- 
lin Infant and Invalid Food.— Dry 
thoroughly ina warm oven slices of light, swect 
bread made of ‘ihe Franklin Mills Fine Flour 
of the Lutire Wheat; pound them fine na 
mortar or roll them fine on the bread-board, 
pass through a fine sieye, and with the flour 
thus obtained thicken boiling milk. 















Sam’. Tucker Crank, A. M., M. Dd. of 
Lockport, N. Y.,says: “It has been used } 
my patrons for thy, pourishing of infauts, with 


complete success 


Send for Book'et containing valuable recelpts 
and opinions of roted physicians and Chemists. 


Always Ask For “ Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell lt. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, W. Y. 
e202 622]e]2.. 





Purest Best 






A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 












The 
Original 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. L. Douc.tas 
$3. SHOE ""Wolfi t= 


If you pay #4 to @6 for shoes, ex- Ss 3 
© 





amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
other 
manufacturer in the world. 
None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 
Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, 83.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, 62 and 81.75 for boys. 
TAKE NO SU! . If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe {cap or plain), size an 
width, Our Custom Dept. will fill 


haw order, “Send for new Illus- 
ted Catalogue to Box N. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


MAY BE YOU GANTT iss, cosmic 


* 6-acre $100 farms on instalments of $1 weekly, but 
almost enybody con earn half as much. Send for full 
-RISLEY, 211 8. 10th 8t. Philadelphia, Pa. 








particulars. D. 





Western Mor oe 
L Siem earner ee 
WE | risk Sr eis Seen corer 


by 
BOSTON REAL MNITY 60. 
BUY THe, Boe Teg RERETY, IR potas. y 


et DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 





2 paid on 5 year first mortgage farm 
loans in Red River Valley, North 
Dakota. Write for references, 
J. H. McCULLOUGH, 
Milton, N. Daketa. 





FREE 
TO BALD HEADS 


pam bair 7° a | 
Pica 
Altenhelm Med. 


i] 
Room 207, Sel 
dincinmetl Obton 
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